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EDITORIMJ 


Welcome to THRUST 34, and thanks to all 
of you who helped nominate THRUST for the 
Best Semiprozine Hugo Award again this year. 

This issue may end up coming out almost 
as late as last issue, even though I had intended 
to move quickly back toward our normal publi¬ 
cation schedule. The two primary factors pre¬ 
venting this were my continued staff shortage 
and a minor fiscal miscalculation which left me 
short of funds. 

The staff shortage, I am pleased to an¬ 
nounce, should taken care of by next issue; I 
now have at least eight candidates for assistant 
editorships (or other staff positions, should I 
decide to create them) and will be making final 
selections and assignments after I get this issue 
out. No further candidates are needed at this 

The fiscal shortfall is a bit more compli¬ 
cated story, but also, I hope, a problem that will 
be solvable with the addition of new staff to work 
actively on revenue enhancement. The immedi¬ 
ate problem was precipitated by my need to 
upgrade my five-year-old Sanyo semi-IBM- 
compatible computer system, which is just too 
slow and limited for the work I have to do to get 
THRUST text ready for laser typesetting, or for 
actually driving a laser printer. I began last Fall 
to sell off significant portions of my SF collec¬ 
tion-books, magazines, fanzines, etc. In the 
past nine months, I have sold more than 4000 
items, mostly through mail auction. The goal is 
to purchase an IBM-compatible desk-top pub¬ 
lishing system by late this year. 

In early May, I tookthefirst step and bought 
a 80286-based 12 MHz IBM AT clone with a 20- 
meg hard drive, a 1.2-meg/360K floppy drive, 
and Hercules-compatible mono-graphics-the 
cheapest machine capable of doing real desk¬ 
top publishing-along with an updated Wordstar 
(version 5.5). I had thought I could (just barely) 
afford the system and still get this issue out on 
time, in early June, but I miscalculated, with 
accounts receivable remaining hundreds of 
dollars above what I expected, among other 
things. I several years ago established a policy 
to operate THRUST on a cash basis, never bor¬ 
rowing money to publish the magazine, even 
just through short term credit extensions. So this 
issue had to wait another week or two for cash 
flow to catch up. 

And I still have to buy that laser printer... 

If any of you want to help out, you can 
always buy those back issues you missed, or 
extend your subscription. You could also en¬ 
courage friends, acquaintances, or even strang¬ 
ers to subscribe to THRUST. To encourage all of 
you to do this, I’m making a *Special Offer* for 
the rest of 1989: get someone else to subscribe 
to THRUST and I'll extend your subscription one 
issue! Just haveyourfriends mention you while 
subscribing, or, send me a self-addressed 
stamped envelope and I'll send you free get-a- 
friend-to-subscribe forms to send to all of your 
SF buddies! Become a THRUST subscription 
hustler and never have to pay for your own 
subscription ever again! 

The Issue At Hand'. We’ve got another all- 
star line-up this issue. 

Our regular columnists are this issue repre- 


IMPULSE 






Doug Fratz 


sented by Charles Platt and Darrell Schweitzer. 
Is the average, journeyman, mid-list SF of today 
inferior to the average journeyman SF of thirty or 
forty years ago? That’s what Charles Platt is 
arguing this issue-and he makes a pretty good 
case. As for Darrell, he takes a look at a couple 
of early-summer blockbusters-The Adven¬ 
tures of Baron Munchausen and Hellhound: 
Hellraiser ll-along with some less-than-block- 
buster productions, including Somtow 
Sucharitkul’s The Laughing Dead, a guaran¬ 
teed fannish cult classic, and last year’s Lair of 
the White Worm. Darrell also revisits (with 
tongue in cheek) the new Star Trek TV series. 

Jessica Amanda Salmonson returns to our 
pages with a reasoned defense of the heroic 
fantasy (a.k.a. sword and sorcery) subgenre. It’s 
a nasty job, but someone had to do it~and no 
one could have done it betterthan Jessica. Dave 
Langford also returns to THRUST with another 
humorous piece, this one on “contrivances” in 
SF, written for the British SF convention of the 
same name. 

We have two interviews this issue. The first 
is with the late Thomas N. Scortia. Conducted in 
late 1985, it is the last formal interview done 
before his death. The other interview is with 
fandom's own Forry Ackerman-fan, editor, 
agent and collector extraordinaire. 

Our reviews section is shorter this issue, 
which should please those readers who com¬ 
plained that last issue's review section was too 
large, mainly due to this issue’s extensive letters 
section. The increase in the volume of com¬ 
ments on last issue seems mainly attributableto 
the article by Michael Patritch which chronicled 
his impromptu visit with Robert Heinlein. I was 
not really so surprised at the volume of re¬ 
sponses received-it was a unique piece-as at 
the diversity of reactions. They ranged from 


derision to amazement to nostalgic pleasure! 

Prose And Cons: I got a call in May from 
Andy Porter of Science Fiction Chronicle asking 
whether Noreascon Three had been charging 
methe professional rate, instead of the fan rate, 
for advertising in their progress reports and 
program book. My answer was no-indeed, I had 
recently advertised in a progress report for the 

I soon received my solicitation to advertise 
in the program book for this year's Worldcon, 
and noted that they listed forme only the profes¬ 
sional rates. I called Rick Katze, who's in charge 
of Noreascon Three advertising. He told me that 
the committee had voted to treat all semi-prozi- 
nes as professionals regarding ad rates-l had 
just slipped through by mistake before-even 
though the Worldcon constitution defines semi- 
prozines as "non-professional” publications. All 
conventions, of course, are still being treated as 
advertisers, even thpugh most make money, 
often many thousands of dollars. (Lest anyone 
think this is a minor issue, the Noreascon Three 
rates for a full page advertisement in their pro¬ 
gram book are $350 professional, $80 fan.) 

Needless to say, I logged my protest at 
such a blatantly unfair and unfannish policy. In 
all my years of advertising THRUST in conven¬ 
tion progress reports and program books, lhave 
never been asked to pay the professional rate, 
nor can I affordtodoso. I can't help but think that 
this is some kind of a misguided reaction to 
Locus being so highly profitable. In any case, 
there will be no THRUST ad in this year's 
Worldcon program book, nor in any other pro¬ 
gram books that follow Noreascon Three’s lead 
on this issue. The gap between convention fan¬ 
dom and literary SF fandom continues to grow. 
(Now where's that address for Readercon?) 

You Can Buy A Yugo, Why Not A Hugo?: I 
assume that all of you have heard by now of this 
year’s “bloc voting” controversy in the Hugo 
Award nominations, as reported in Locus and 
SFC. I'm sure more revelations are to come. 

For those of you who spent the last few 
months off-planet, when the Hugo nominations 
were announced, Hugo Administrator George 
Flynn noted that a “significant pattern of what 
appeared to us to be bloc voting, amounting to 
over50 votes in some categories” was detected. 
(To put this in perspective, the minimum votes 
needed to get nominated this year ranged from 
11 for the Campbell Award to 58 for Best Dra¬ 
matic Presentation.) These votes were said to 
be sufficient to place nominees on the ballot in 
five categories: novel, professional artist, fan 
writer, fan artist and Campbell. At least half of 
these bloc votes were apparently with new 
supporting memberships paid for by consecu¬ 
tive money orders (a$500 proposition if 25times 
$20). 

Follow-up notices have made it clear that 
the nominees involved in the novel, profes¬ 
sional artist and Campbell Award categories 
were The Guardsman by P.J. Beese and Todd 
Cameron Hamilton (Pageant Books), Todd 
Cameron Hamilton, and P.J. Beese and Todd 
Cameron Hamilton , respectively. There has 
-continued on page 6 
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The “Missing Middle” of Science Fiction 


Here's a simple test. See if you can guess 
the American author of the following quote: 
"When dawn broke over the capital city of 
Walden, the sight was appropriately glamorous. 
There were shining towers and curving tree- 
bordered ways, above which innumerable small 
birds flew tumultuously. The dawn, in fact, was 
heralded by high-pitched chirpings every- 

Stylistically, this doesn’t offer many clues. 
Butthereareafew. First, the passage displays a 
reasonably broad vocabulary; and this alone 
distinguishes it from perhaps the majority of 
modern science fiction. The word "tumultu¬ 
ously," for instance, is unusual. 

Second, the passage shows ironic detach¬ 
ment. The sight being described isn’t just glam¬ 
orous, it's “appropriately” glamorous, and the 
climactic sentence--with its “high-pitched chir¬ 
pings”—is a sardonically contrived stylistic prat¬ 
fall. The author is describing a lyrically beautiful 
scene, but he isn’t being lyrical. He’s stylistically 
self-conscious, and he thinks straight lyricism is 
a bit corny. 

This really narrows things down. Very little 
American science fiction is written with ironic 
detachment, and stylistic self-awareness is 
generally the preserve of a few “literary” types 
such as Thomas M. Disch or Gene Wolfe, or 
maybe Philip K. Dick or Robert Silverberg. 

But the author of the above paragraph isn’t 
any of those people. Here’s another quote from 
the same source: “He’d been a misfit at home on 
Zan because he was not contented with the 
humdrum and monotonous lifeof a memberof a 
space-pirate community. Piracy was a matter of 
dangerous take-offs in cranky rocketships,to be 
followed by weeks or months of tedious and 
uncomfortable boredom in highly unhealthy re¬ 
breathed air. . .” 

Now we’ve gone beyond irony, into satire. 
The rest of the paragraph (too much text to 
include here) goes into specific details explain¬ 
ing why space piracy, as depicted in thousands 
of old science-fiction sagas, is a silly idea that 
wouldn’t work. This sounds modern--a bit like 
Douglas Adams or Terry Pratchett, except that 
as I said at the beginning, the author is Ameri¬ 
can. Robert Sheckley, Ron Goulart, and (occa¬ 
sionally) Harry Harrison are our best-known 
American satirists; but Goulart really deals in 
situation comedy as opposed to satire, Sheck¬ 
ley is more an absurdist, and Harrison’s satirical 
output consists of one novel: Bill, the Galactic 
Hero. The above quotes were not written by any 
of these three authors. 

One last extract, before I reveal the author’s 
name: "Three of them got close enough to be 
blistered when stun-pistol bolts hitthem. Others 
toppled from their saddles at distances ranging 
from one hundred yards to twenty ... .Thai rode 
up beside him, not quite believing what he’d 
seen. ‘Wonderful!’ he said shakily. ‘Wonderful! 
Don Loris will be pleased! He will give me gifts 
for my help to you! This is a great fight! We will 
be great men, after this!’ 

“Then let’s go and brag,’ said Hoddan.” 

This is beyond satire. And yet, at the same 
time, it’s less than satire. By this I mean that on 
one hand, it seems to be written as straight 


adventure fiction, describing hardware and 
conflict in a way that doesn't distinguish it from 
countless other run-of-the-mill prose stylists (if 
that’s the word for them). On the other hand, it 
ridicules itself. Hoddan, the protagonist, seems 
to be expressing the author's own disgust for 
routines that heroic characters typically go 
through in this kind of fiction. It's not just satiri¬ 
cal, it’s sour, maybe even a little bit angry, as if 
the author feels he’s wasting his time, or prosti¬ 
tuting his talent. This intellectual arrogance 
(which may not be entirely justified) is reminis¬ 
cent of Keith Laumer. But Laumer is verbose, 
and although the quotes I have supplied are 
unpretentiously written, they’re succinct in a 
way that suggests some feeling for economical 
prose. 

In fact, they are unusually literate com¬ 
pared with most modern American science fic¬ 
tion. Aside from occasional moments of self¬ 
parody, they seem nicely balanced between 


light entertainment and wordplay. 

You may be surprised, then, to learn that 
they were written by Murray Leinster. They came 
from his novel The Pirates of Ersatz, serialized 
in Astounding Science Fiction issues dated 
February, March, and April 1959-just over thirty 
years ago. 

Many modern readers will have never 
heard of Leinster (whose real name was William 
F. Jenkins). He started selling science fiction in 
1919, was a regular contributor to Astounding 
Science Fiction in the 1950s and 1960s, and 
died in 1975. Not much of his work remains in 
print, because he wasn't highly regarded com¬ 
pared with otherwriters of his time. If we look him 
up in The Encyclopedia of Science Fiction, we 
find he rates a rather disparaging entry (written 
by John Clute) which contains sentences such 
as “a juvenile series . . . told in melodramatic 
terms that have not worn well.” The best that 
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Clute can find to say about poor old Leinster is 
that his work showed "craftsmanship and con¬ 
sistency.” 

Fair enough; Leinster wasn’t at the bottom 
of the barrel, but he wasn’t at the top, either. He 
could turn out fluent, readable stories with inter¬ 
esting ideas, but he never produced a classic. 
His books are gone and forgotten. 

Why, then, am I quoting him? Because 
today, thirty years after the above extracts were 
first published, they look so surprisingly good. 
The novel thatthey are taken from is full of ideas, 
is compulsively readable, has little twists of 
irony, and manages to make gentle fun of ad¬ 
venture fiction while telling a strong, fast adven¬ 
ture story. Overall, it’s unpretentious but impres¬ 
sively competent. (To be fair, these virtues are 
most visible in the first of the three serialized 
segments; one suspects parts two and three 
were written more hastily, maybe in order to 
fulfill an outstanding contract.) 

How can it be that a writer who was thought 
of as mediocre, in his time, now seems much 
better than average? The answer could be that 
“average" has changed its meaning over the 
past thirty years. My suspicion, in fact, is that 
some fairly-decent writers of the 1950s look like 
grand masters compared with their modern 
equivalents. Their prose (which some of us used 
to criticize as being glib) looks relatively clever 
and literate. A modern writer such as Jack 
Chalker, who works at a level of ambition 
roughly equivalent to Leinster's level in the 
1950s, is abysmally clumsy and shallow by 
comparison. Chalker shows no detachment 
from his own work--hence, no self-criticism. His 
use of the English language is rudimentary. His 
stories exist on one level only: as simplistic mass 
entertainment. But it isn’t even highly competent 
mass entertainment. It doesn’t just press a few 
obvious emotional buttons; it hammers them 
with its fists. 

I'm not suggesting that all science fiction of 
the 1950s was better written than science fiction 
of the 1980s. That would be foolish, and wrong. 
Our best modern writers, such as William Gi¬ 
bson or Lucius Shepard, have mastered a 
broader range of techniques and are infinitely 
more sophisticated as stylists than anyone writ¬ 
ing science fiction thirty years ago. Back then, 
Ray Bradbury was considered "literary,” but 
when I go back and look at his work from a 
modern perspective, it seems a bit clumsy and 
over-done. 

I’m not saying, either, that the simplest, 
crudest science fiction is worse now than it was 
then. The lowest common denominator is 
probably much the same now as it ever was. The 
techniques in Flash Gordon and Perry Rhodan 
are, I think, eternal. 

It'sthe mid-range of science fiction that has 
deteriorated. The stories and novels that Murray 
Leinster wrote were intended as straightforward 
entertainment, yet they had idea content and 
they were modestly clever. Work written at a 
similar level of ambition today is crude, junky, 
and dumb by comparison. 

It's easy to blame the young science-fiction 
readership for this. We can say-oh, kids these 
days don’t know any better. They just want 
cheap thrills. TV has ruined their ability to appre¬ 
ciate subtlety in form or content. They don’t get 
a decent education in the English language. 
They don't even want to read. 


Maybe there’s a little truth in these cliches. 
But according to a recent Gallup poll, less than 
a quarter of the people who buy American sci¬ 
ence fiction are now aged under 25. We can’t 
blame “wasted youth” for the deterioration of a 
literature that is mostly consumed by their par- 

Who, then, can we blame? Personally, I 
pick on the editors. Maybe this sounds too 
simplistic; but in the past thirty years, there has 
been a radical shift in the way that science fiction 
is edited and published in the United States. 

In the 1950s, magazines were the focus of 
science fiction, and their editors defined it in a 
way that is unknown today. John W. Campbell, 
who edited Astounding Science Fiction, literally 
told his writers what to do and how to do it. He 
insisted on original ideas, rigorous plausibility, 
and science that made sense-or at least, 
seemed to. He also insisted on minimal stylistic 
competence that was a substantial improve¬ 
ment over sciencefiction of the 1930s. Likewise, 
Horace Gold of Galaxy magazine and Anthony 
Boucher of Fantasy and Science Fiction im¬ 
posed their standards on the field. They did a lot 
more than merely select stories from the range 
that reached their desks. 

Today, magazines aren't very important. 
More and more novels are being published, and 
book editors are the arbiters of taste. 

Unfortunately, in America (and to some 
extent in England, too) book editors don’t find it 
very easy to impose standards on their authors. 
They may ask for a small rewrite here and there; 
but dealing with, say, 48 novel-length manu¬ 
scripts a year is much more time-consuming 
than editing a monthly magazine-especially 
since book editors usually have to deal with 
other categories as well as science fiction, and 
they spend at least half their time going to 
meetings or grappling with the art department or 
going over figures from the sales department. 

Worse still, many modern book editors 
aren’t even interested in getting their writers to 
try harder, when it comes to stylistic integrity, 
plausibility, and accurate science. Someone 
like Jack Chalker can write clumsy, ungram¬ 
matical novels because there’s no one telling 
himto do otherwise. No one has time to edit him. 


And in any case, if his work sells well (which, in 
Chalker’s case, it certainly does), an editor will 
be reluctant to messwith it in anyway. In purely 
commercial terms, no one wants to risk spoiling 
a winning formula; and purely commercial 
terms are currently the major factor influencing 
editorial decisions in science-fiction book pub¬ 
lishing. 

From this perspective, editors of the 1950s 
were wasting their time trying to make science 
fiction better than it really needed to be. Most of 
the readers wouldn’t have been able to tell the 
difference between authentic science and pseu¬ 
doscience. Most of them were deaf to nuances 
of self-satire and ironic detachment. I myself, as 
awide-eyed teenager looking for escapist kicks, 
might have been just as happy if someone had 
given me Jack Chalker, back then, instead of 
Murray Leinster. 

Today, I can see the difference very clearly 
between these two writers and the periods they 
represent. I find Leinster subtler, funnier, more 
interesting, and more provocative. He tries 
harder, he has a broader range of knowledge 
and techniques, and his work communicates on 
more than one level. . 

But my taste isn’t typical. In purely com¬ 
mercial terms, therefore, publishers should ig¬ 
nore cantankerous old critics like me and give 
the majority of readers what they want-or at 
least, what they’ll put up with. 

This is exactly what publishers seem to be 
doing, and as a result, I find that most middle- 
range adventure fiction has become unread¬ 
able. Well, that's my hard luck; if I don’t like it, I 
can always go back and re-read some more stuff 
by Murray Leinster. After all, he wrote a lot of 
books, and most of them are available from 
second-hand dealers at bargain prices. 

It seems sad, though, that a reader has to 
go back thirty years or more to find entertaining 
science fiction that is also literate and written 
with some detachment and dramatic irony. If 
there are bread-and-butter authors in the busi¬ 
ness of providing thistoday, I’d liketo know who 
they are. I suspect, though, that the middle is 
indeed missing; and short of subsidizing it with 
government grants as an endangered literary 
species, I don’t see any way of getting it back.D 


EDITORIAL (continued from 4) 

been no announcement to date regarding the 
recipients of bloc voting in the fan writer and fan 
artist categories. 

It now appears that Noreascon Three has 
struck a deal with Todd Cameron Hamilton, 
whom they are convinced was not involved, to 
remove his nominees from the Hugo categories 
of Best Novel and Best Professional Artist, but 
leave the Campbell Award nomination for him 
and Beese. 

This attempt to buy someone a Hugo was 
uncovered only, it appears to me, due to its utter 
ineptness. In truth, anyone can join a Worldcon 
and submit a Hugo nominations ballot. With 
only 50 votes needed to guarantee a nomination 
in most categories, a Hugo nomination (and a 
quite legitimate one by current rules) costs only 
on the order of $1000, plus 50 associates and 
some leg-work. What are Hugo nominations 
worth these days, in a business sense? In the 


semiprozine category, and certainly in many 
others, a nomination isn’t worth $1000, I am 
quite certain. How about the novel award? The 
other fiction awards? Anyone have any data, 
even anecdotal? 

I’m interested in hearing from THRUST s 
readers. Any ideas for making the Hugos less 
subject to purchase? Maybe it's time to make 
the whole process more open to public review. 
How about publishing the list of all those who 
submitted nominating ballots? 

Coming Soon: Material scheduled for fu¬ 
ture issues includes an article by Gene Wolfe on 
R. A. Lafferty, Ian Watson on the SF of 1988, a 
column by Charles Sheffield on how he became 
an SF writer, Ronald Anthony Cross on SF vs. 
fantasy, "Remembering Doc Smith” by Stephen 
J. Kallis, Jr., and interviews with Martin Caidin, 
Michael G. Coney, Lisa Goldstein, Barbara 
Hambley, Janet Morris, James Morrow, Boris 
Vallejo and Connie Willis. THRUST35 will be out 
in September. □ 
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THOMAS H. SCORTIA: 

PROPHETIC FICTIOH 


A writer often wonders about transitory fame and 
whether he or she has left an imprint on society. 
Hemingway mused upon this on more than one 
occasion and, sad to say, his work seems to 
have gone out of style with his death. He did, 
nevertheless, leave his imprint in the styles of 
scores of writers, including Thomas N. Scortia, 
who came after. However, Scortia is more than a 
deft stylist; he is, in the words of his friend and 
collaborator, Frank M. Robinson, “...one of the 
best'idea' men in the field (science fiction) and 
I doubt very much that I’ll ever meet his equal. As 
regards the fictional application of scientific 
advances or events, Tom is prolific, quick, and 
resourceful. An expert at translating idea into 
plot, he is also capable of building believable 
incident and character. And he knows when to 
stop researching and start writing.” 

In an age of specialization, Scortia defies 
simple categorization. He has authored novels, 
novellas, novelettes, short stories, anthologies, 
articles, comics, radio scripts, screenplays, and 
scholarly monographs. He is, however, perhaps 
best known for his “disaster novels": The 
Glass Inferno (1974), The Prometheus Cri¬ 
sis (1975), The Nightmare Factor (1978), and 
The Gold Crew (1980), all with Frank M. Robin¬ 
son. His solo efforts, include: What Mad Or¬ 
acle? (1961), Artery of Fire (1972), and 
Earthwreck(1974). Theseworks, likehisshort 
fiction (which some have called his natural 
meter), are marked by dramatic sturdiness, 
pictorial fineness, sound characterization, and 
expert technological background. 

Thomas N. Scortia was born on August 29, 
1926 in the small Mississippi Rivertown of Alton, 
Illinois, twenty miles across the river from St. 
Louis. He graduated from Alton High School 
into the Infantry in 1944 and managed to arrive 
in the Pacific as the war tailed to an end, spend¬ 
ing a year on occupation duty in Osaka, Japan. 

From 1946 to 1949, Scortia pursued an 
undergraduate degree in chemistry and biology 
at Washington University in St. Louis and later 
attended the graduate school of bio-chemistry 
at Washington University’s Barnes Hospital, 
where he first began to write fiction. In 1950, 
Scortia returned to the service during the Ko¬ 
rean War, spending most of his time either 
commanding a chemical mortar company or 
serving in various staff functions at Fort Bragg. 
He was discharged in Colorado Springs, Colo¬ 
rado at Fort Carson and managed during that 
brief two weeks to meet science fiction author 
Robert A. Heinlein, a friendship that grew over 
the years. On his return home, Scortia began to 
write in earnest, accumulating a hundred rejec¬ 
tion slips before selling his first story, a novel¬ 
ette, "The Prodigy,” to Science Fiction Adven¬ 
tures. This was quickly followed by a sale to 
John W. Campbell at Astounding (now Analog). 
He wrote as a hobby from 1954 on, pursuing his 
career in the chemical and later the aero-space 
industry. 



by 

Jeffrey M. 
Elliot 


Scortia was chief of advanced propellant 
research for United Technologies in 1980 when 
the aerospace industry collapsed. He rashly 
decided to try his hand as a free-lance writer. 
The first year he sold several short stories, an 
anthology, and a novel. Scortia developed an 
idea for a novel about a high-rise fire and invited 
his friend, Frank M. Robinson, to join him in San 
Francisco as a collaborator. The book, The 
Glass Inferno, was remarkably successful, as 
was the movie, The Towering Inferno. The two 
joined forces to write three additional novels. 


Scortia’s reputation soared with the publi¬ 
cation of The Glass Inferno, which made the 
major bestseller lists. The first of four “disaster 
novels,” this hair-raising tale explored the dan¬ 
gers of high-rise fires. It was followed by The 
Prometheus Crisis, an action-suspense novel 
which examined the dangers of nuclear reactor 
plants and how human greed and error could 
spark a disaster of epic proportions, The Night¬ 
mare Factor, a gripping account of a doctor's 
search to discover the unknown origins of a 
killer virus which threatened to engulf civiliza¬ 
tion, and The Gold Crew, a frightening story of 
a Poseidon submarine armed with a first strike 
capability which was lost at sea and manned by 
a crew gone mad. 

After having been afull-time writer for most 
of two decades, Thomas Scortia stood at a new 
fork in his literary career. With a string of com¬ 
mercial triumphs behind him, he hadachieved 
both fame and financial security. At the time of 
this interview, Thomas Scortia stood in the val¬ 
ley, prepared to scale new and different literary 
summits. He had recently completed a new 
novel, Green Fear, a marked departure from 
earlier works. A strange novel of possession, it is 
told from the viewpoint of a female protagonist 
and laid against the glitter of Hollywood. In 
addition, Scortia was at work on a new novel, 
April Harvest, a portrait of a young man grow¬ 
ing up in a Mississippi Rivertown several gen¬ 
erations after Mark Twain. As he admits, it is a 
milieu that has never been touched in fiction. 

This interview, conducted in late-October, 
1985, was Scortia’s last formal interview. Sadly, 
the author died of leukemia, at age 59, at his 
home in La Verne, California. 


THRUST: Let’s start at the beginning. Did you 
set out to become a writer? 

SCORTIA: No, not at all. In fact, I still find it 
startling that I became one. In my youth and 
teens, I knew quite clearly that I would spend my 
life as a research scientist or possibly as a 
doctor. Even in college (although by that time I 
was writing fiction as a hobby), it was inconceiv¬ 
able that I would one day devote my full ener¬ 
gies to a literary career. In 1949, after three years 
service in the Army during the war, I had taken 
my degree at Washington University in St. Louis 
in chemistry and biology and was preparing to 
enter graduate school as a Ph.D. candidate in 
biological chemistry. A quite trivial decision in 
my senior year eventually changed the course 
of my life. With several free hours on my hand, I 
was persuaded by Dr. Louise Cobb, my fresh¬ 
man English instructor with whom I had formed 
a close friendship, to enroll in a seminar course 
in creative writing. It was in this course, taught by 
Dr. George Stout, that I was persuaded to aban¬ 
don my faltering efforts in poetry and to attempt 
a short story. The success of the story, a moody 
piece called “Merry Christmas, Sweet 
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Genevieve," persuaded me that fiction was my 
natural meter. 

THRUST: Many writers, particularly at the 
beginning, have literary role models. Did you? 
SCORTIA: When I was very young, I read that 
Robert Louis Stevenson learned to write and 
become the consummate stylist that he was by 
imitating other writers. Stevenson, the story 
goes, would read book after book by the same 
writer and then sit down deliberately to imitate 
his style. Having absorbed that style, he moved 
on to another writer, eventually assimilating the 
best elements of his models into the style that 
became his. Such an approach to learning how 
to write seemed very logical to me and in my 
formative period I tried the same approach. I 
was quite addicted to pulp science fiction and 
pulp adventure stories in my early teens and 
these writers, as much as any, were role models. 
While most of these pulpsters were hardly great 
writers, they had one cardinal virtue. They knew 
how to tell a seamless story and to keep you on 
the edge of your seat. This was the essence of 
early pulp writing and writers like Arthur Leo 
Zagat and Ray Cummings were influential in my 
training as were Hugo, Verne, Hawthorne, and 
Tolstoy. I read and imitated a strange range of 
styles. I became obsessed with Thomas Hardy 
and his Germanic counterpart, Suderman, and 
particularly his Frau Sorge (Dame Care). Then 
there was Ray Bradbury with his mystical and 
poeticview of the world; Robert Heinlein's hard, 
slangy realism; and A. E. van Vogt’s almost 
frantic plotting techniques. I can hardly imagine 
a more dissimilar group of models than the 
one’s I chose in my pulp writing apprenticeship. 
The influence of these writers was tempered by 
Melville, Hawthorne, Hemingway, and, most 
certainly, Graham Greene. I should mention in 
passing one book--Bellaman’s King’s Row-- 
which strongly influenced my approach to the 
modern commercial novel. The movie adapta¬ 
tion, by the way, I still consider one of the most 
effective transpositions of a novel to the screen. 
There are relatively few recent authors who offer 
good role models for the beginning writer. I am 
amazed that several of the most widely-selling 
writers are as inept and poorly schooled in 
writing and plotting as they are. My personal 
dislikes include Alistair MacLean, whose plots 
are as foolish as the unbelievable motivations of 
his cardboard characfers; Peter Straub, whose 
contemptuous idea of horror-plotting is to throw 
every dissimilar element he can into a plot with¬ 
out logic or rationale; and Irving Wallace, who, 
after writing several rather nice contemporary 
novels, seems to be constructing unimaginative 
stories and dreary idiosyncratic characters with 
a weary eye to the word count and the need to 
turn out another hardcover. 

THRUST: To what extent can your success be 
attributed to the pulp techniques you learned 
from science fiction? 

SCORTIA: To a large extent. Most of the pulp 
magazines ceased publication in the late 1940s. 
The loss of the pulps represented to my mind a 
major blow to the development of American 
popular literature and, in the long run, to Ameri¬ 
can literature itself. 

The stories of the pulps were crude and fre¬ 
quently lurid, but the pulps served a real func¬ 
tion, now lost. They were to the book publishing 
business the equivalent of the minor leagues in 


baseball. They served as training grounds for 
young writers just learning their craft. They gave 
the developing writer a place to be bad for 
money and to find that special soul food that all 
writers need: an audience. The pulps also were 
surprisingly receptive to experimentation and 
new forms of storytelling. Above all, the pulps 
taught the beginning writer the basic elements 
of plotting and the need to build a cohesive, 
logical story. Except for the science fiction and 
detective story pulps that still survive, the young 
writer has no area in which to practice and learn 
his craft. He must make a quantum leap in skill 
and quality to see his work in print. Moreover, 
the dearth of markets for shortfiction means that 
the aspiring writer must concentrate on the 
novel form. The huge investment in time called 
for in writing a novel means that the upcoming 
writer must devote an inordinate amount of effort 
to one learning piece. Too often, the sheer size 
of the novel leads the beginning writer astray 
and teaches him bad habits in plotting and 
characterization. Too often he lacks the creative 
discipline that he might have learned in perfect¬ 
ing the demanding short story form. I think it 
smallwonderthatso many of our modern novels 
are badly plotted with great logical holes and 
peopled by characters that are unbelievable 
and poorly motivated. The newer writers too 
frequently haven’t learned their craft, haven’t 
put in the endless "five-finger exercises” that 
lead to the mastery of their craft. I suspect that 
this lack of skill has done much to destroy reader 
interest in novels. Certainly, among the major 
popular writers, the few who truly understand 
their craft can be numbered on ten fingers. 

THRUST: You’re perhaps best known for your 
novel, The Glass Inferno, which you co-au¬ 
thored with Frank Robinson. Can you discuss 
the genesis of the book? 

SCORTIA: One evening nearthe end of my first 
year of independence, I watched a PBS special 
on high-rise fires. The hour program had been 
on scarcely a minute when I grabbed my note¬ 
book and began to write. Suddenly, intuitively, I 
knew that I had found the big general theme for 
which I had been searching. The next day I 
started a more extensive library search and the 
following day called Lee Wright at Random 
House to discuss the project. She found it inter¬ 
esting and asked for a proposal. Because of the 
scope of the book and the amount of research 
needed, I requested a very substantial advance. 
It became obvious that in the time we were 
discussing the book, it was too large for me to 
handle alone. I was aware that my old friend 
Frank Robinson, then an editor at Playboy in 
Chicago, was planning to go free lance once 
more. I called him, outlined the project, and 
asked him to join me as a collaborator. The call 
was well timed. He was atthat moment looking 
across the street where a floor of the John 
Hancock building was in flames. Several 
weeks later, Frank flew out and we began 
sample chapters and an outline. Random 
House was unwilling to advance sufficient 
money for the project to support our efforts and 
we turned to Diane Cleaver at Doubleday, who 
assured us that the Doubleday management 
would give us the advance we needed. But 
Doubleday only offered $10,000, $5,000 on 
signing the contract. We took the book to sev¬ 
eral other publishers, but no editor could fore¬ 
see its huge sales potential. Reluctantly, we 


accepted Doubleday’s offer. I sold my 
townhouse in Santa Clara, California to raise 
the money needed to live and moved to an 
apartment in San Francisco as did Frank, who 
had sufficient savings to carry him through the 
year. In 1973, we heard of a book on a similar 
theme to be published by Wey bright and Talley. 
Then came the news that the film rights had 
been sold to Warners for a substantial sum. At 
this point, we were advised by our agents, 
Curtis-Brown, to develop a more detailed out¬ 
line to take out for film bids. We finally 
submitted an outline of 30,000 words (one-fifth 
the length of thefinal novel), laid out in scene- 
by scene scenario fashion. Curtis-Brown distrib¬ 
uted twenty copies of the outline and the follow¬ 
ing Friday held an auction in their New York 
offices. The bidding was surprisingly spirited 
with Universal and Twentieth Century-Fox, who 
wanted the book for Irwin Allen, leading. We 
finally accepted Fox's bid of substantial up¬ 
front money and a sizable percentage of the 
profits of the film. The sale was one of the 
largest of recent history and stimulated a great 
deal of press coverage. When Fox and Warners 
finally agreed to combine their two projects into 
a film to be called The Towering Inferno, the 
press worked overtime. A sale for a two-part 
serialization in Ladies Home Journal was 
quickly followed by a Literary Guild alternate 
sale. The mounting interest assured us that the 
book would be a best seller. Doubleday pub¬ 
lished the book, but budgeted only a modest 
sum for promotion. Fortunately, the movie 
attracted so much attention that the book prof¬ 
ited from the association. Doubleday accepted 
a “preemptory bid” from Pocket Books for the 
paperback rights. The Glass Inferno sold very 
well, breaking the Literary Guild record for alter¬ 
nates and breaking all previous records for the 
Doubleday Book Club. It went into eighteen 
foreign editions, not to mention a pirated 
Japanese edition that appeared in the People’s 
Republic of China. 

THRUST: Can you discuss the collaborative 
process? What are its advantages and limita¬ 
tions? 

SCORTIA: The big problem with a collaboration 
is the ever-present writer’s ego. A writer needs a 
good opinion of himself. How else can he be¬ 
lieve that a million readers will sit still while he 
talks for hours; how else believe that someone 
will pay him large sums of money for the prod¬ 
ucts of his imagination? Yet this ego in a col¬ 
laboration can clash with the ego of the opposite 
number with destructive results. Gilbert and 
Sullivan with their years-long running battles 
offer an example. A successful collaboration 
can only be brought about if the two writers 
respect each other’s talents and strengths and if 
they approach the inevitable disagreements in a 
cold and emotionlessfashion. Different points of 
view should be argued and resolved if the col¬ 
laboration is to benefit, but emotional confronta¬ 
tions will waste endless time and in the end 
destroy the intent of the collaboration. I know of 
other collaborations that managed to give birth 
to a book against a background of constant 
bickering, temper tantrums, and name-calling. 
When I consider the amount of time needed to 
produce a book, I wonder how such collabora¬ 
tors can survive the emotional damage. In my 
four novels with Frank Robinson, I cannot recall 
an instance in which we ever raised our voices 
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when we disagreed. We would sit and argue a 
point quite dispassionately, stating our case 
before finally agreeing on a solution. Often, if the 
point in question were minor, one or the other 
would simply concede to keep the work moving. 
Frank is a fine story-teller, an excellent writer, 
and has strengths which I envy. I think he feels 
the same about me. Together, we have written 
four books that would have been remarkably 
different (and probably less successful artisti¬ 
cally) had either of us done the books alone. 
THRUST: To what extent has your career 
benefited from self-promotion? Have you 
made a major effort to promote yourself and 
your work? 

SCORTIA: I am often offended by the fact that 
the winners of awards and large cash earnings 
are often inferior pieces of work. I recognize that 
such a statement makes me and my work a 
prime target but, not through modesty but 
through nagging doubt, I make no claims for the 
literary excellence of what I have written. I think 
some of it is very good indeed, but most of my 
work seems hideously flawed to me and worthy 
of a much better treatment than I was ever able 
to give it. However, in almost every competition 
I see worthwhile books and stories by other 
authors that are unjustly ignored. It seems that 
the same tired drudges keep winning the 
awards for the same tired prose, while the new 
voices with something novel to contribute are 
ignored and often lost. I seem emotionally un¬ 
able to mount the kind of self-promotion that is 
so essential to most competitions, particularly 
competition in writing, and I suspect that many 
other writers do also. One writer in science 
fiction is so competitive and so bent on self¬ 
promotion that he solicits individual votes by 
telephone before a Hugo balloting. His first 
award story was so crudely written and so badly 
structured that I still find it a wonder that it was 
even published. Yet, the author successfully 
waged an incredible campaign to get it nomi¬ 
nated and finally declared the winner in the short 
story category. He has since garnered many 
other awards by similar intensive promotion 
campaigns. Such self-promotion campaigns 
are a common feature of Hollywood contests for 
the Oscar and the Emmy. One sees it even in the 
competition for the National Book Award and 
the Pulitzer Prize. While everyone understands 
the nature of competition and the validity of the 
public relations “puff” pieces appearing in the 
newspapers and on television, everyone, in 
startling exercise of double-think, accepts these 
pieces as worthwhile. The same thing is equally 
true of the book business. 

THRUST: Despite enormous commercial suc¬ 
cess, your publishers have done little in the way 
of promotion. Why? 

SCORTIA: Book promotion, through sad expe¬ 
rience, is a very touchy subject with me. It’s a 
rare book that finds a large market without ex¬ 
tensive promotion. Once a book has found a 
receptive audience, its sales tend to grow 
through word of mouth but the initial audience is 
generated through promotion. Multi-million 
copy best-sellers simply do not come into being 
without promotion. Both Frank and I have writ¬ 
ten three books, published by Doubleday. The 
first two, The Glass Inferno and The Prom¬ 
etheus Crisis, have been very big sellers. Yet, 
neither of these were ever promoted in hard 
cover as other than routine novels. The promo¬ 


tion budget on both was a mere $25,000 each, 
hardly enough to pay for a few well-placed ads 
in major book pages. At no time were we ever 
sent on a book tour, a long accepted device for 
selling books, and the publisher’s PR depart¬ 
ment never arranged for any newspaper, televi¬ 
sion, or radio interviews in otherthan our home 
town of San Francisco. The big sales record, 
racked up by The Glass Inferno, was due en¬ 
tirely to the almost frantic pace of the movie 
publicity. The same thing was true of the Pocket 
Books edition which, after Pocket Books had 
sent expensive mailings to all the bookstores, 
promising a major promotion effort including 
display racks, was simply dumped essentially 
unheralded on the market. Although book club 
sales were record-breaking, neither The Glass 
Inferno nor The Prometheus Crisis were ever 
other than alternates with the Literary Guild 
(owned by Doubleday). It is true that our verbal 
agreement with the Literary Guild for The Prom¬ 
etheus Crisis was the result of their promise to 
make a special mailing as they did with 
Wallace’s The Fan Club, but they made no such 
mailing and everyone at Doubleday conven¬ 
iently forgot about the promise. Probably be¬ 
cause we had asked for a leave to do a 
hardcover book (The Gold Crew) for Warner 
Books, our third novel, The Nightmare Factor, 
wasdumped onthe market with an ad budget of 
$7,000 and there was no book club bid. The 
Nightmare Factor did surprisingly well, consid¬ 
ering the roadblocks against its success. I'm 
sure there’s a lesson to be learned from all this, 
but the reason for such uncommercial behavior 
by the publisher still eludes me. 

THRUST: To what extent, if any, must your 
agent share some responsibility for the situation 
you’ve just described? After all, isn’t his job to 
negotiate such matters? 

SCORTIA: Choosing an agent is very much like 
choosing a bride and the subsequent relation¬ 
ship is certainly a sort of marriage. The relation¬ 
ship may be formal and very businesslike or it 
may be more intimate. I know of agents who 
have literally engineered the lives of their 
clients, assuming personal functions widely 
apart from the primary agent function. Some 
function as bankers for their clients, some as 
creative nudges, and some as critics. My own 
philosophy has been rather simple. I prefer a 
friendship with my agent, but this is not neces¬ 
sary. I welcome his creative feedback and sug¬ 
gestions which I will consider and accept or 
reject as I will. However, once an agent has 
accepted me as a professional whose work is 
marketable and I have submitted a piece that I 
consider my best effort, I expect him, whether he 
likes it or not, to attempt to sell it. I will immedi¬ 
ately fire any agent who refuses to market a 
piece. It is my opinion that more editors (and 
agents trying to function as editors) are wrong 
about the marketability of a piece than are right. 
Gone With The Wind was rejected a record 
number of times before becoming the incredible 
success that it was. An agent of a selling writer 
who presumes that his function is editorial is a 
fool. This may seem a rigid stance to take but I 
have had past experience in such situations. 
Years ago I was represented by Lurton Blassing- 
ame, a distinguished gentleman and a well- 
known agent. For some reason, he could not 
accept the idea that I wanted to be anything 
other than a science fiction writer. At one point, 


when the James Bond stories were beginning to 
be popular, I sent him a proposal for a spy novel 
that was a spoof of the Bond type of story. He 
refused to market it, saying that “One cannot 
satirize a satire." Subsequently, a dozen writers 
made several fortunes on spoofs of James 
Bond. Again, I sent him a proposal for a novel 
about the first black president of the United 
States. Blassingame, a Southerner of the old 
school, was outraged and insisted that no editor 
would "touch this with a ten foot pole.” Two 
years later Wallace appeared with The Man. I 
wrote several other books that anticipated 
trends in the marketplace and were rejected. 
Indeed, the only work for which Blassingame 
ever collected ten percent was work I sold my¬ 
self by direct contact, including my first novel, 
What Mad Oracle?, which I sold directly to 
Harlan Ellison, then editor of Regency Books. It 
took some time for me to realize that I was in a 
no-win situation and to move on. Years later, in 
the midst of the marathon publicity surrounding 
the sale of The Glass Inferno, I met Blassing¬ 
ame at a SFWA conference. “How have you 
been doing?” he asked; "I haven’t seen your 
by-line lately.” I could only assume that he had 
spent the last two years on Mars. Some years 
after, Blassingame and I spent two weeks with 
Theron Raines, who finally announced that he 
would have to reject a good deal of my stuff. One 
of the pieces he rejected was a proposal called 
“High Rise,” which subsequently became The 
Glass Inferno. Have I made my point? The 
finest agent I have had was a tough, realistic 
lady named Martha Winston at Curtis-Brown. 
She was Frank Robinson’s agent and, when we 
agreed to collaborate, I considered signing with 
her. First, however, I asked several editor- 
friends about her. The reaction was almost uni¬ 
versal. “She’s a bitch,” they all said. When I 
pursued this, they all admitted that their com¬ 
ments were prompted by hertenacity as a nego¬ 
tiator. “This is the lady for me,” I thought, and 
signed with her immediately. It proved to be one 
of the wisest professional moves I could have 
made. Martha had come up through the ranks at 
Curtis-Brown, beginning as a secretary. She 
knew the book business thoroughly and she 
had a keen nose fora good story. She wastough 
and unromantic, but supportive and encourag¬ 
ing to the writers in her stable. I felt a deep 
professional loss when Martha retired several 
years ago with a heart condition (although I still 
keep in touch with her). I was represented there¬ 
after very ably for a year or so by Richard Parks, 
the Curtis-Brown agent who made the movie 
sale on The Glass Inferno. When Parks left for 
greener pastures at United Artists, I inherited as 
an agent a rather strange gentleman who 
started out by telling me that, if I didn't give him 
what he wanted, he would fire me. With this 
signal beginning, it wasn’t surprising that we 
broke within the year. Since then I have been 
represented by Joseph Elder, a fine hard-work¬ 
ing gentleman, who was once my editor at 
Fawcett on my novel Earthwreck. He is a mar¬ 
velously supportive agent with an excellent criti¬ 
cal sense and a good understanding of the 
marketplace. Our recent parting when I joined 
the William Morris Agency was a particularly 
painful one for me, dictated by certain demands 
of the marketplace. Hollywood agents, how¬ 
ever, are a breed apart. Most of them are pack¬ 
agers and dealmakers for the current hot client 
and function largely as ordertakers. They con- 
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stantly boast aoout the deals they madefortheir 
biggest clients, but their lesser clients are left to 
shift for themselves. The agent is delighted to 
accept ten percent of a deal the client has engi¬ 
neered himself, but the idea of exerting himself 
to sell a less-than-star client is almost offensive. 
After all, it would require so much work. 

THRUST: Did you find it difficult to make the 
transition from novelist to screenwriter? Do the 
two forms require different talents? 

SCORTIA: Hollywood believes that, with rare 
exceptions, a novelist cannot be a good screen¬ 
writer. On the other hands, practically every 
screenwriter I know is convinced that he can 
write a worthwhile book and denigrates the 
talents required to build a successful novel. This 
is particularly ironic since the majority of screen¬ 
writers in Hollywood have primitive plot senses 
and are rarely able to concoct a screenplay 
without glaring, logical holes. There’s no ques¬ 
tion but that the two kinds of writing are very 
different. The novel is generally a long, com¬ 
plexly-structured piece of writing while the 
screenplay is shorter and simpler in construc¬ 
tion. Indeed, the screenplay (which is generally 
about 120-150 typewritten pages) in structure 
and concept, bears a closer resemblance to the 
short story than the novel. While the writer who 
adapts a novel to the screen must pare and trim 
and exercise great care in what he preserves 
from the original work and how he builds a 
cohesive screen plot, the adapter of a short story 
generally fleshes out the original work with visu¬ 
als and dialogue only implicit in the original. 
One of the best examples of this is the 
screenplay, The Macomber Affair, derived 
from Hemingway’s short story, “The Short, 
Happy Life of Francis Macomber.” The screen¬ 
play is true to the spirit of the story, but has so 
much more explicit material and dialogue than 
the story. Both are excellent examples of their 
particular form. The pace of the two forms is 
often very different, particularly in recent years 
where the newer screenplays are often lean in 
exposition and require that the audience work 
with the writer in developing the story. This 
search for faster and f aster fi I m pace started with 
the use of the television device of the “teaser,” in 
which a provocative opening scene is played 
before the title and credits. In this respect, again, 
the screenplay bears a closer resemblance to 
the short story, in which one generally tries to 
hook the audience in the first paragraph or so. 
The screen teaser is first cousin to the story 
writer’s narrative hook. The novel advances its 
action both through dialogue and exposition. 
The screenplay avoids verbal exposition where 
possible and substitutes visual exposition. 
There is nothing more tedious than ascreenplay 
with long passages of dialogue, designed to 
explain or advance the plot. The storyline in a 
screenplay can be advanced rapidly by the 
proper use of visuals. Dialogue is shorter, more 
terse and more loaded in a screenplay and 
serves as the primary characterization device. 
While the legitimate playgoer is accustomed to 
long stretches of dialogue. Two good rules of 
thumb, then, in writing a screenplay are: "Never 
givethe audience information by dialogue if you 
can devise a technique for showing it in word¬ 
less visuals," and “Pare your dialogue to a 
minimum. Wherever possible depend on the 
acting skill of your stars to convey the subtleties 
you desire in a scene.” Considering that the 
novel writer almost completely reverses these 


rules, it is not surprising that few writers are able 
to cross over between the two fields. 

THRUST: How do you view the role of editor? 
What role, if any, have editors played in your 
artistic development? 

SCORTIA: There was a time when editors 
exercised remarkable creative influence upon 
their writers. The name of Maxwell Perkins 
springs to mind immediately, when one remem¬ 
bers his work with Wolfe and Fitzgerald. In sci¬ 
ence fiction, John W. Campbell looms like a 
giant, the editor who literally created modern 
science fiction. Anthony Boucher and Horace L. 
Gold are certainly not far behind and would 
have loomed as large, perhaps, if they had 
come upon the editorial scene two decades 
earlier. I knew these lastthree men and worked 
with them personally. They were opinionated 
but supportive, frustrating but creative, each 
with a special vision of what science fiction 
should be and could do. In the general or trade 
book market, there were several of these editors 
who brought new writers to full creativity and 
sparked a number of major books. All this, alas, 
was before the conglomerates took over the 
publishing business and editors found them¬ 
selves as dispensers of large sums of money for 
which they were expected to buy a string of best 
sellers. The editorial terror in New York reached 
its peak in 1982 and many creative editors fell by 
the wayside. The conglomerates were less inter¬ 
ested in publishing good books than in publish¬ 
ing books that sold in astronomical figures. The 
American passion for the bottom line had tri¬ 
umphed at the time production and advertising 
costs were spiraling. The New York editors to¬ 
day, with the exception of a few who clandes¬ 
tinely still search for the new and cultivate the 
creative newcomer, have been reduced to mere 
purchasing agents. 

THRUST: Over the years, you've written a 
number of screenplays for Hollywood. How 
would you characterize the industry? Have you 
enjoyed your association? 

SCORTIA: Hollywood is, without a doubt, one 
of the most corrupt towns ever to exist. Here, a 
man’s word is worth little, a contract a mere 
piece of paper, destined to engender a law suit. 
The great majority of the people in the entertain¬ 
ment business are of relatively low intelligence, 
totally non-creative, and completely lacking in 
ethics. (I have often speculated, not too face¬ 
tiously, that most Hollywood denizens are brain¬ 
damaged from the lead in the ubiquitous smog.) 
Most of the people in the film industry are either 
attorneys or former agents and their activities 
are chiefly concerned with deal-making and 
project-trading with little concern for the quality 
of the project. It is amazing that Hollywood 
manages to make the small number of excellent 
films that it does. At a time when the cheapest 
film may cost several million dollars and the 
block-busters have production budgets as 
much as $30 million, with a like amount commit¬ 
ted to promotion, the town is awash in money 
and most of the industry figures could give 
lessons to Black Bart or the James Brothers. 
Hollywood is a town that functions on nepotism 
and cronyism and members of the system exist 
by taking in each other’s laundry. Yet, should 
one of these creatures be caught in the most 
outrageous theft or swindle, the members of the 
community close ranks to protect him from his 
richly deserved fate. Genteel swindling is all a 


part of the movie-making process. Percentage 
participants theoretically receive a percentage 
of either the gross or the net after the film costs 
have been recouped. The different definitions of 
“gross” or “net” would fill pages, while the point 
where the film is said to break even is defined 
and redefined, depending on the participants. 
Naturally, the bigger the name involved in the 
movie, the more favorable the definition. Even 
with the endless contractual pages devoted to 
defining the participation of an individual, there 
remains what is known as "creative bookkeep¬ 
ing.” Studio overheads and charges are right 
out of Alice in Wonderland. Your movie may be 
charged for the services of a technical group 
which is splitting its time among several films; 
yet each film bears the full charge so that the 
studio may be selling the same services for the 
full price several times over. Other strange 
charges appear in an audit. In the Towering 
Inferno audit, for instance, the film was charged 
for a Rolls-Royce, given as an "inducement” to 
the head of a Japanese theater chain, to per¬ 
suade him to show the film in his theaters. The 
“perks” to a big name star or director are outra¬ 
geous. One of the Pink Panther movies was 
shot in Paris rather than England at an 
enormous increase in budget, simply because 
Peter Sellers liked French food. The creative 
writer in Hollywood is at the bottom of the peck¬ 
ing order and fair prey for every swindler and 
exploiter in the business. While the Writer's 
Guild has strict rules on how much a writer may 
do for a producer without contract or money, 
most producers have developed a dozen ways 
of getting ideas and even whole scripts from 
writers without paying them. One of the tech¬ 
niques is to pretend that the writer and the 
producer are partners in a production venture 
and that the Guild rules do not apply since the 
writer is literally working for himself. If the writer 
has been so foolish as to proceed on a gentle¬ 
men's agreement, he finds himself out of the 
money if the project sells. Suddenly, the pro¬ 
ducer and his company are the owners of the 
project and the writer is reduced to a mere 
employee. His only recourse, if he has carefully 
documented his participation in the project, is to 
take the case before the Guild. I had an occa¬ 
sion two years ago to enter a collaboration with 
a writer-producer, engineered by my then- 
agency which represented both collaborators. 
This writer-producer was well-known for a spec¬ 
tacularly successful television series which 
spawned innumerable promotional gimmicks 
and eventually was the source of several highly- 
successful feature movies. I worked for a year 
“with” this man during which he failed to pro¬ 
duce a single page on the project, finding innu¬ 
merable excuses for foisting off the writing 
chores on me. Finally, we were offered a net¬ 
work contract on the project, the price for the 30- 
minute pilot episode being $35,000. At this 
point, my “collaborator” informed the agency 
that his normal price was $50,000 and he was 
therefore taking $25,000, leaving the remaining 
$10,000 to me. You can imagine the tensions 
that developed at this point, with the agency 
trying to persuade me to concede this point in 
the interest of getting a series on the air. While 
this was still being debated, my “collaborator” 
asked meto meethim at Schwab’sfor breakfast. 
He arrived with a yellow pad on which he had 
apparently scripted the meeting. The essence of 
his playlet was that he had come up with such a 
stunning ideaforthecontractthathe feltthatthe 
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series-copyright, royalties, and all-should be 
his and that the collaboration was null and void. 
However, he promised faithfully that I would be 
retained as story editor on the series. Somehow 
this big-hearted gesture left me cold and I filed 
charges against him with the Guild. When the 
network heard of this confrontation, they 
canceled the contract and no one won. 

I could go on and on with first- and second-hand 
stories of this sort, but I think these illustrate the 
level of business morality in Hollywood. Even a 
contract is not binding and a man’s word is, with 
notable exceptions, worthless in the face of the 
monies showering the television and film indus¬ 
try. This, coupled with the vicious vendettas that 
are carried out by the self-indulgent egotists of 
the community, make the film industry a jungle 
of vicious in-fighting. 

THRUST: As a seasoned professional, do you 
ever experience writer’s block? If so, how do 
you deal with it? 

SCORTIA: Robert Silverberg once remarked: 
“I once had a writer's block. It was the worst 15 
minutes I ever experienced.” Most writers are 
not as fortunate and often suffer psychological 
blocks of various sorts that prevent them from 
working. The average writer, if he is to be pro¬ 
ductive, must be on guard against many subtle, 
time-consuming activities that keep him away 
from productive work. Lester del Rey, who used 
to be a typewriter repairman, once told me that, 
before each writing session, he would totally 
disassemble his typewriter and clean it. (What a 
pity so many creative hours were lost in the work 


history of this fine talent!) For me, probably the 
only sure and tested way of beginning a work 
session is simply to sit down and start typing, 
completely suspending my critical sense. Never 
mind the quality of the work. The very act of 
getting words on paper is important and much 
of what seems to be garbage turns out to be 
surprisingly salvagable on rereading afew days 
later. Asa practiced professional, I must assume 
that whatever I put on paper is at least marginally 
acceptable. It is not uncommon for the subcon¬ 
scious to take over at some point. The work 
begins to flow smoothly and you are well into a 
solid work session. Of course, it is important to 
revise and rewrite, but I try to avoid this on a first 
draft, waiting several days until my perspective 
is more objective. But the writer's block-that 
long, sterile period of days, weeks, and occa¬ 
sionally even years-may arise. The block stems 
from several sources. Writing is essentially a 
process of self-cannibalism. The writer con¬ 
stantly draws on his stored knowledge and 
experience and, afteratime, he may find thatthe 
well has run dry-or, at least, the material he is 
putting on paper now seems boring and uncrea- 
tive to him. The most pernicious form of block 
arises from the writer's loss of self-confidence. 
Writing as a solitary profession is fueled by ego. 
After all, isn’t it the height of conceit to expect an 
audience of thousands or millions to sit still and 
listen to you talk endlessly without interruption? 
If you start doubting that you have anything to 
say, you are lost. 

THRUST: Finally, as a writer, your stock in trade 
is language. Have you always been fascinated 


by words and their meanings? 

SCORTIA: Yes. Very early in life, inspired by the 
influence of several of my grade and high school 
teachers, I fell in love with the English language. 
The English tongue is one of the most graceful, 
expressive, and subtle languages of the earth. It 
has been the native tongue of many giants of 
world literature and has been the medium for 
expression of some of the greatest philosophi¬ 
cal and political principles invented by the race. 
One of the great strengths of any tongue is its 
ability to change and evolve as society changes. 
All spoken languages tend to evolve to simpler 
forms of expression when they are the common 
tongues of commerce and social interchange. 
It’s worth noting that society’s upper classes 
tend to be language conservatives and, conse¬ 
quently, language purists, while the lower social 
classes, being less rigidly schooled in the rules 
and grammatical subtleties, tend to take liber¬ 
ties with the language. It follows that the evolu¬ 
tion of the living language proceeds from the 
lower strata of any society. I confess that, while 
recognizing this principle of language evolu¬ 
tion, I tend to be a purist. Even though the form 
is fast disappearing from the language, I still 
employ the subjunctive case and I still use a 
possessive with a gerund. I even try, with some 
success, to avoid splitting an infinitive or ending 
a sentence with a preposition, even though I 
know that neither of these rules is particularly 
workable. I still insist on a nominative case as the 
object of a "to be” verb. It’s just that English that 
conforms to these rules sounds more gracefulto 
my ears. D 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 

BAR ON 

MUNCHAUSEN 


Greetings. I wasn’t here last issue, so quite 
a few films have piled up in the meantime. So, to 
business. Let me start by saying that Terry 
Gilliam’s The Adventures of Baron 
Munchausen is an unqualified success. My 
local newspaper describes it as what might have 
resulted if the Thief of Baghdad and the Wizard 
of Oz had gone carousing, which is very apt. 
Munchausen is a wonder film, a marvelous 
feast for the eyes and the mind, and it must 
surely be, for the intelligent viewer at least, a 
contemporary equivalent of what the Alexander 
KordaThief of Baghdad must have been forthe 
audiences of 1940. 

Everything Gilliam was striving for in Time 
Bandits and Brazil comes off flawlessly this 
time. There is no uncertainty of tone. There is, as 
before, a certain amount of ugliness and pain 
mixed in with the comedy, but this time it works. 
Much of the best comedy, I hasten to point out, 
contains aconsiderable amount of ugliness and 
pain in orderto touch down with reality. The best 
comedy is, on athematic level, serious business 
indeed. Only dumb TV sitcoms fail to be about 
something. 

The opening of Baron Munchausen re¬ 
minds one of the Napoleonic sequence in Time 
Bandits: images of war, an 18th-century city 
being bombarded, people pushed to the limits 
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of desperation. But where, in Time Bandits, that 
sequence in particular seemed to merely clash 
with the rest of the film-neither funny nor quite 
dramatic, probably because it really added 
nothing to the thematic development-Gilliam 
this time seems fully in control of his material. 

The story is about the conflict between 
reason and imagination. It is basically a lie, a 
pleasing lie, that wishing will make it so, which, 
of course, in real life will lead one to countless 
disasters. But nothing is that clear-cut. The story 
is also about the process of lying, and how often 
the people who claim to be completely rational 
are often the most fantastic liars of all. And it is a 
plea for a little mental leeway, for leaving just 
enough room in the intellectual attic for a bit of 
fancy, fun, and imagination. 

The film opens with a European city be¬ 
sieged by the Turks. (The titles are lovely: The 
Late 18th Century. The Age of Reason, Tues¬ 
day.) There are striking, purely cinematic im¬ 
ages. (Look for the homeless family camping 
out inside the shattered head of a fallen eques¬ 
trian statue. Perfect. It passes without com¬ 
ment.) Inside a theatre, a play is going on, telling 
of the exploits of the world’s greatest liar, Baron 
Munchausen, as he is swallowed by a whale, 
hurled to the Moon, and so on. Enter the real 
Baron (John Neville), who drives off the actors. 
The shelling gets worse and the theatre is 
evacuated. A terrifying Angel of Death nearly 
claims the aged Baron. But he is saved, and 



embarks on a heroic quest because one little girl 
actually believes in him. And, the more people 
believe in him, the younger he gets. He re¬ 
enacts everything in the play, and all the lies 
become true. 

The skeleton-plot is a familiar one, com¬ 
mon in westerns. The old gunfighter comes out 
of retirement, gathers his old team of sidekicks, 
and takes on the baddies one last time. The 
Baron and the child escape the city in a balloon, 
despite the opposition of an evil, “rational” 
government official (Jonathan Pryce) who is 
later seen trying to negotiate completely idiotic 
terms with the Turks. Off goes the Baron, to the 
Moon, into the belly of a sea monster, down a 
volcano (where he meets the god Vulcan and 
the goddess Venus), gathering up his old team 
(one of whom is Eric Idle). Together they raise 
the siege and defeat the Turks, by completely 
impossible means, of course. Then there is 
considerable ambiguity about what is real, what 
really happened, what is a lie, but in the end 
fancy triumphs. 

Actually the film defies description. Just 
see it, and on a big screen too. It is a feast. The 
cinematography, direction, special effects, act¬ 
ing, scripting are all superb. 

I can’t say as much for Clive Barker’s sec¬ 
ond film, Hellhound: Hellraiser II. Frankly it 
struck me as being a series of out-takes from a 
brilliantfilm. Alas, the film itself isn’t there. Sure, 
all the Barkertrademarks are present: gross-out 
effects, startling visual images, lots of gore, 
much surrealistic, other-dimensional fantasy ... 
but, as I’ve remarked before, the limitation of the 
show-everything aesthetic is that once you have 
done so, there is nothing leftto show. Nothing is 
left to the imagination. The first Hellraiser film 
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overcame this problem by virtue of a strong 
storyline. It was an almost unheard-of innova¬ 
tion for a horror film: the plot made sense. 

This time, well, let’s see. Kirsty (Ashley 
Lawrence) is cooped up in a curiously Victorian 
madhouse after having been unable to explain 
all the mutilated corpses and such from the 
previous festivities. Alas, the director of the 
madhouse (Kenneth Graham) is Heavily Into 
The Occult, and he somehow knows that Julia 
(Clare Higgins) can be brought back from the 
dead if only someone will be so kind as to bleed 
a lot on the Haunted Mattress. There's this pa¬ 
tient constantly tormented by (imaginary) bugs 
crawling all over his body, so the kindly doctor 
sets the poor wretch down on the mattress and 
gives him a straight razorto scrape the bugs off 
with. Bingo. In a series of genuinely horrific, 
genuinely bizarre sequences, Julia comes 
back, minus her skin (in these movies people 
only return from the dead a piece at a time). 
Before long, she’s eating people, to get her old 
strength back. Before long, too, Kirsty has 
teamed up with a mute girl (Imogen Boorman) 
who somehow holds the key to all this. They go 
traipsing off through the walls, into Hell Itself, 
which looks like a nastier version of Labyrinth. 
The mad doctor, then most everybody else, 
goes to Hell too. Hideous things happen to most 
of them. The Cenobites, those very punk de¬ 
mons, are back, but they get messily disposed 
of. I’m not quite sure why. In fact, I was sure of 
very little at this point. The height (or depth) of 
absurdity comes when the mute girl is dangling 
from a precipice, about to slip, and Julia (who is 
evil, remember) offers her hand. So the girl must 
decide if she can trust Julia to save her. She 
takes the hand, but then we see Julia's arm 
beginning to split as her skin slides right off--and 
surprise! It’s really Kirsty wearing Julia's skin. 
Presumably she just found it lying about, and 
thought to herself, “Oh! I know what I’ll do! I'll 
put on Julia’s skin!” 

Even more implausibly than that, it fit. I was 
half expecting Graham Chapman to walk on 
wearing a British military uniform and start say¬ 
ing, “All right! This has got to stop! It’s getting 
too silly!" 

Barker co-produced and co-wrote this 
time. Tony Randel directed. Maybe next time, 
Barker should write and direct again. 

I saw Hellraiser II on a cheapie showing, 
for $3.00, and stretched my money further by 
sneaking into a second feature, Child’s Play, 
which made the price about right. Both of them 
were adequate $1.50 movies. 

Child’s Play (starring Catherine Hicks, 
Chris Sarandon, Alex Vincent, Brad Dourif; di¬ 
rected by Tom Holland; screenplay by Tom 
Holland, Don Mancini, and John Lafia, from a 
story by Mancini) reminded me a little bit of my 
own story, “The Man Who Wasn’t Nice to Pump¬ 
kin Head Dolls,” which appeared in one of the 
final issues of Twilight Zone. It’s obvious 
enough, and more than one writer has obviously 
picked up on the fact that the Cabbage Patch 
Doll craze represents a hideous evil, a cancer in 
the psyche of our society which is fine material 
for horror fiction. 

But where I was kidding, these folks are 
playing it straight. A dying murderer transfers 
his soul into a doll. Mom gives the doll (called 
Chuckie) to her little boy. It's supposed to be his 
best buddy, and before long odd things are 
happening. No one believes the kid when he 


says the doll really walks and talks . . . but we 
know. Yeah, one of those. The film has a very 
made-for-TV quality, for all it wasn’t made for TV. 
The animate doll is sometimes genuinely scary, 
sometimes a bit silly, just like the plot. There is a 
ludicrously bungled scene in which the doll 
comes alive in a speeding car and keeps stab¬ 
bing a cop in the posterior. The audience was 
chortling. It was Three Stooges time. 

Almost. An honest effort. The archetypal 
one-and-a-half-star movie. 

Much funnier, and sometimes intentionally 
so, is the movie all fandom has been waiting for, 
The Laughing Dead, written and directed by 
S.P. Somtow, a.k.a. Somtow Sucharitkul, and 
starring such masters of stage and screen as 
Tim Sullivan, Gregory Frost, William Wu, Tim 
Powers, Forry Ackerman, Arthur Byron Cover, 
Ed Bryant, plus a few actors you’ve never heard 
of, and Somtow himself (as the villain). 

In all fairness I must carefully describe 
precisely what it is that I’ve seen. At Lunacon Tim 
Sullivan and the film’s leading lady made a slide 
presentation, then, quite impromptu, took over 
the Japanamation room and showed a work 
print of the film, on videocassette. The print 
consisted of all the footage which will go into the 
film (and some which won’t presumably), in 
roughly the order it will be in the final cut. There 
was spoken soundtrack, but no background 
music or sound effects. Some of the stock shots 
were missing. There was no sound at all during 
special-effects sequences. Thus, in a very Har- 
ryhausen-esque monster fight, absolute si¬ 
lence, but when a huge crystal pops out of a 
monster’s head and flies across the room, it 
lands at Sullivan's feet with a wooden thud. 
Laughter from the audience. 

So, I didn’t exactly see The Laughing 
Dead at its best, but I did see enough to get 
some idea of what the story is like, how high the 
production values are (cheap, but professional), 
and maybe even judge the acting (mostly sub¬ 
professional). 

My conclusion is that Somtow has turned 
in a better film than Stephen King did—this is 
much more watchable than Maximum Over¬ 
drive, which is so bad it's painful-but not by too 
much. The saving grace is the humor, which is 
wildly self-indulgent, and will make this movie at 
least fannish, for all it’ll seem pretty awful to 
general audiences. 

Butforthose of us in the in-crowd, there are 
lots of great bits. Somtow invited lots of his 
science-fiction friends into the movie. The sur¬ 
prising thing is that Sullivan, who plays a major 
role as a Catholic priest with a troubled past, is 
fairly good in the straight, dramatic scenes. With 
a little training, he could be a professional actor. 
(But later, when a Mayan death-goddess rips 
out his heart and switches it with her own, the 
groaning and grimacing snap us back to vari¬ 
ous Tim Sullivan performances on convention 
midnight horror panels.) Father Tim takes a 
bunch of folks way down into Mexico on an 
archaeological tour. The bus runs over acorpse. 
Bus-driver Ed Bryant, in the most incredible 
Western accent yet heard in American cinema 
(but it would be about par for Britons trying to 
talk like cowboys) remarks, “Musta been one o' 
them armadillers . ..” Nope, it ain’t one o’ them 
armadillers, and before long the whole tour 
group has run afoul of the evil Dr. Oomtek 
(Somtow) who is busily carving out the hearts of 


small children in order to bring back the Old 
Gods of Mayaland and usher in a New Age 
(there are lots of New Age jokes, and much ado 
about crystals), after which he plans to retire and 
become an investment counselor. (“After all, I 
don’t even like killing," he remarks while cutting 
out one more child’s heart, "... very much.”) 

Baltimore fan Ray Ridenour plays an ob¬ 
noxious tourist (named “Gardner Dozois”) who 
grosses everybody out with the Death By 
Mongo joke. For all Ray is a wonderful stand-up 
comic, he doesn’t seem to be an actor. I ex¬ 
pected more. Well, his head soon ends up in a 
basketball hoop, and his body is discovered by 
Gregory Frost (who also isn’t an actor, alas). 
Later the priest is possessed by the Mayan 
death-goddess. He rips Frost’s arm off and 
stuffs it down his throat. You can see the fingers 
wiggling under his chin. Then everybody ad¬ 
journs to the Tunnel of Skulls (rather impres¬ 
sive), wherein Forry Ackerman is the rotting 
corpse in the loud sport-jacket, and some of the 
home-team zombies in the basketball-game-of- 
death include William Wu and Arthur Byron 
Cover. Also look for Tim Powers, whose intes¬ 
tines get ripped' out. Part of the joke was that 
Somtow was inviting people to "die hideously" 
in his film. (Bryant's head gets squashed by the 
bus.) 

I'm sure it was great fun to make, and in 
finished form it'll be fun to watch, especially at 
conventions. I'm sure, too, that the film achieved 
its primary purpose, which was to give the 
people involved screen credits, and, besides 
that, it might even make money in the foreign 
and rental markets. I expect it'll be in most 
American theatres about a day. 

Funny too, a lot more expensive, and just 
as self-indulgent is Ken Russell's The Lair of the 
White Worm, based on that late Bram Stoker 
novel which H.P. Lovecraft cited as evidence of 
the author's “pitiful senility.” 

After we get past the obligatory nuns im¬ 
paled on phalluses (this is a Ken Russell film, 
after all), the remainder is a beautifully photo¬ 
graphed, occasionally gripping, but more often 
very campy horror opus almost in the old Ham¬ 
mer mode, concerning a mysterious Countess 
who is a kind of snake-vampire and the servant 
of an enormous white serpent which lives be¬ 
neath a mountain in Scotland. 

Russell can’t take his subject-matter seri¬ 
ously any more than Somtow can, but with his 
cast he at least had the potential for straight 
drama. I've never heard of any of them (Amanda 
Donohue, Catherine Exenburg, Peter Capaldi, 
Hugh Grant), but they’re all quite good. 
Donohue hams it up amazingly as the vampire 
countess. 

To give you an idea of the flavor of the film: 
a very rich, atmospheric scene inside her 
manor. She says she’s afraid of snakes. But 
there’s a Snakes and Ladders game in the floor. 
Why does she torment herself? the hero asks. 
She burns the game-board. We watch it curling 
in the flames. We see her warming her hands, 
gazing into the fire. “Rosebud,” she whispers 
softly. 

Dialogue Overhead at the Court-Martial of 
Captain Jean-Luc Picard: 

“Captain Picard, what is the mission of the 
U.S.S. Enterprise ?" 

“To explore strange new worlds, to seek 
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out new life and new civilizations, to boldly go 
where no man ... er, no one has gone before." 

“Then what don't you?” 

"What?" 

“Consider, Captain, the time your crew 
discovered a gambling casino on an uncharted 
planet.” 

“Yes. A hitherto unknown species of aliens, 
sort of sentient germs, had discovered a 20th- 
century astronaut in deep space. They set up 
thiswhole artificial environment forthe benefit of 
the astronaut, having gotten the impression, 
from the one trashy paperback novel which 
happened to be on his ship, that this is what 
Earth society was like. God, what an awful fate! 
The poor man spent the rest of his life trapped 
among cliches.” 

“A familiar enough predicament, Captain 
Picard. But, think. A vastly intelligent, unknown 
race of aliens, whose technology, physiology, 
everything, would have revolutionized every 
one of our sciences. Germs which can manipu¬ 
lated matter. The place was built out of unknown 
and completely impervious substances. And 
yet, after Commander Riker and Data got away 
from the place, what did you do?” 

“We left." 

“You didn't take so much as a snapshot. 
You didn't stick around to study this awesome 
phenomenon . . .?” 

“Well, we had to get on to the next epi- 

"The same thing happened that time the 
Enterprise was nearly sucked into a time-vortex 
that looked like a big, smoky whirlpool. Remem¬ 
ber?” 

“We had a schedule to keep,” 

"And then, Captain, there was the time you 
found a vast arsenal of automated weapons, 
again the product of a superior, unknown race 
with almost unimaginable technology, and you 

"Blew it up. We're the good guys. We don’t 
need evil new weapons.” 

“Another time, you found yet another 
planet filled with awesome gadgets left behind 
by yet another lost civilization. An alien probe 
scrambled your ship’s computers, which are 
apparently Franklin lOOOsoperated by ten-year- 
olds. It took an entire episode for you to stumble 
onto the solution, which would have been the 
first thing any personal computer owner back in 
the 20th century would have tried. When things 
start acting funny, wipe your software and goto 
backups.” 

“I object, Your Honor! We did pretty well in 
that episode. We saved the Enterprise after 
another Federation ship was destroyed by the 
same computer virus." 

“So, they had Exidy Sorcerer lls, operated 
by six-year-olds ..." 

“And we even saved a Romulan vessel, 
thus preventing a war." 

"But you blew up all that priceless alien 
technology. Your ship was safe. You didn't even 
send a team down for a quick archaeological 
survey. You didn’t try to transport any of the 
gadgets back to the nearest starbase.” 

"Well, no ... “ 

"Captain Picard, this is a recurring pattern. 
When yet still another superior alien ran the 
Enterprise through a maze, testing you the way 
a scientist might a white mouse, and then got 
ontoyour communications channel and offered 
to tell you what it had learned, were you inter¬ 


ested? Did you want to hear what the being had 
to say? This was, after all, first contact with a 
vastly superior race, which might have fascinat¬ 
ing observations to make about the nature of 
humanity.” 

"I was pissed off, if you'll pardon the ex¬ 
pression." 

((Sigh.)) “Captain, tell me honestly. Do you 
think the mission of the Enterprise has been a 
scientific success? Have you actually explored 
any strange new worlds or sought out new life 
and new civilizations? Even once? Just one little 
bitty bit?” 

((Later)) 

“Now, Captain, let's talk about discipline 
and safety regulations. Just last week Lt. Data, 
without your permission, brought a member of a 
hitherto unknown species onto the bridge of the 
yourvessel. You didn’t have him reprogrammed 
at that point. Did you even consider what pos¬ 
sible contaminations and epidemics might have 
resulted? You've gotthis nauseatingly cute alien 
kid. One moment when she’s off-camera she 
picks her nose, then-blooey !-you all melt down 
into disgusting slime . . .” 

“I thought it important that Data should be 
allowed to explore his emotions. Besides, it was 
the morally right thing to do.” 

“Sentimental glop. Your entire crew could 
have been killed.” 

“There’s a lot of illogical, sentimental glop 
in the scripts these days. I can’t be held respon- 

((Later still)) 

"By the way, Captain, if Captain Kirk, sev¬ 
enty-some years earlier, managed to steal a 
Klingon cloaking-device, how come the Enter¬ 
prise under your command doesn't have this 
cloaking technology?" 

“That’s easy, Your Honor. The wall outlets 
on the old Enterprise took three-pronged 
plugs. Ours taketwo. So the old cloaking-device 
was incompatible." 

((Considerably later)) 

“It is the decision of this court, Captain 
Picard, that you be transferred . . .” 

“Transferred where, Your Honor?” 

“Into a remake of Quark.” 

Roundup of This & That: 

Well, if Captain Picard doesn’t end up 
commanding the Quark interstellar garbage- 
scow, he might fit in just fine on Red Dwarf, a 
British SF comedy serial which my local PBS 
station showed all in one night, all eight or so 
hours of the damn thing. A videophile friend 
taped it. I saw seven and a half episodes (out of, 

I believe, sixteen) before the tape gave out. Red 
Dwarf, if it shows up again, is kind of fun, a minor 
entry in the Douglas-Adams-esque sweep- 
stakes. The basic premise is that the crew of this 
huge spaceship have all been killed millions of 
years ago, but for the stupidest man on board 
(who is still beleaguered by the hologram of the 
second-stupidest, his superior officer) and an 
alien being which has evolved from the ship’s 
cat. Much existential absurdity. Much low hu¬ 
mor. (“But these aren't my shorts. They bend I ”) 
Cute. I wonder how it ended. 

Video fandom also helped me to see a 
somewhat legendary David McCailum item, 
Sapphire and Steel, a British juvenile TV pilot. 
I'm not sure how long the series went. It has 
never been shown in the U.S. (I was watching a 
camera copy, made by pointing a movie camera 


at British equipment, which is incompatible with 
American TV.) McCailum is one of the "ele¬ 
ments” (the element Steel, you know) who takes 
human form to prevent evil entities from break¬ 
ing into the timestream. It has a nice opening: a 
boy is doing his homework when, suddenly, his 
parents and kid sister disappear into another 
dimension. Then frightening strangers show up 
and start doing odd things. The key to it all is 
nursery rhymes, which provide the pattern by 
which the baddies can enter our time-stream. 
The boy doesn't know where to trust the strang¬ 
ers, or his own judgment. If he makes any mis¬ 
take, he'll never see his family again, and the 
world might end. Alas the whole thing dissolves 
into gobbledygook, with entirely too many 
made-up solutions to made-up problems and 
people vaguely emoting while overcoming un¬ 
seen, psychic menaces. 

Also on television recently was a very fine 
British adaptation of The Lion, The Witch, and 
the Wardrobe. Watch for it on reruns. 

American TV isn’t doing all that badly ei¬ 
ther. Twilight Zone has settled down to a kind of 
routine, but once in a while they shake us up. 
Alan Brennert’s adaptation of the classic Tom 
Godwin story "The Cold Equations" was very 
good indeed, certainly the best SF I’ve seen on 
TV in the past year. (Consider it at Hugo time.) It 
is an absolutely faithful adaptation of one of the 
most thematically important works in the field. 
The story is very much what science fiction is 
about, and now we’ve undeniably had real sci¬ 
ence fiction on television. Hurrah. 

And tune in to Monsters, which, where I 
live, comes on immediately after Twilight Zone 
on Sunday nights. Monsters can be very bad, 
but at its best it beats Twilight Zone at its own 
game, and is more willing to be outright horrific 
rather than sentimental. There was a lovely epi¬ 
sode about a lady vampire/pool shark, and our 
own F. Paul Wilson had a pretty good science- 
fictional piece on a few weeks ago. I also liked 
the one about the four teenagers (one of whom 
was Hellraiser’s Ashley Lawrence) who sat 
around in an old dark house telling stories about 
the Thing which haunts the place ... and before 
long, clomp, clomp, clomp ... along comes the 
very ghoul they’ve been talking about, very 
much in the E.C. Comics tradition. In this case, 
Monsters beat the Creepshowfilms at their own 
game. 

Finally, the rarest of the rare. If you ever get 
the chance, rf it is ever offered by a local film 
society, go out of your way to see the 1933 film 
of Berkeley Square, starring Leslie Howard. It is 
extremely scarce now, not available in any 
commercial form. (The copy I saw was made in 
a laboratory from a copy of what may have been 
the last surviving original print.) There have 
been no TV showings since the invention of the 
VCR, so only a tiny handful of copies still exist of 
this lovely time-travel movie, about a 20th-cen¬ 
tury man who changes places with his counter¬ 
part in the 1780s. Romance results, but bitter¬ 
sweet at best, as he finds himself “buried alive” 
in an era which isn't quite as wonderful has he 
had naively assumed it to be. This was, inciden¬ 
tally, H.P. Lovecraft’sfavorite movie, and it may 
have influenced his work considerably. I’ve writ¬ 
ten an article about it for Lovecraft Studies. 

But whether you care about Lovecraft or 
not, see it if you can. It’s far superior to later 
romantic time-travel films such as Somewhere in 
Time. a 
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I. Tastes 


I have a high expectation of the fiction I 
read. It must be inventive; the style must be 
polished and poetic; multi-leveled symbolism is 
nice, as well as irony; and while I’m rarely after 
character studies perse, I expect the characters 
to spring to life as whole human beings, not 
puppets dancing to some author's pipes. I like 
action, but not gratuitously strewn; it has to 
make sense and reflect the characters’ attitudes 
and needs. 

Add to this level of expectation a degree of 
expertise in the short story and novelette, espe¬ 
cially in tales of fantasy and the supernatural. I 
have a sizable library and can reach to my left or 
right for a large body of translations from the 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Polish, 
Russian, and several other languages that over 
the years have taken over at least one full shelf 
each. Several bookcases consist of 19th Cen¬ 
tury first editions. Here, too, are volumes upon 
volumes of lyric poetry from the ancient world up 
to the present century. Of British and American 
short stories, I’d hate to have to take an inven- 

Given this stupendous measure of tasteful¬ 
ness and knowledge, what sort of fiction would 
you suppose I like best? One area for which my 
heart swoons is heroic fantasy. 

The brightest critic, or author, or editor, or 
reader at large, may well be capable of pinpoint¬ 
ing and expounding upon the weakness of this 
or that work of fiction. Atthe same time, even the 
most highbrow among the troops is liable to 
have “guilty pleasures,” to have no greater 
reading joy than when immersed in worlds of 
Robert E. Howard, or Edgar Rice Burroughs, or 
E. E. “Doc" Smith, or something similarly 
pulpish and far removed from perfection. This 
may seem idiotic, given our otherwise purist 
stands on what the literature of the fantastic is 
capable of being. 

The hoary explanation is that “the golden 
age" of imaginative literature is twelve; and what 
we read at that age is what will be loved forever, 
no matter how mature our tastes become in 
other areas. Such an explanation is inadequate 
in my own case, and I suspect such pat truisms 
rarely hold much truth. I began reading horror 
fiction by age six, science fiction by age eight, 
and “grew” into fantasy at the ripe old age of 
twenty-something. What I read in between, as an 
adolescent, is something I cannot return to with 
nostalgic delight. At age twelve I was an Otis 
Adelbert Kline fan. I now find his books meet no 
need in myself. 

Therefore heroic fantasy struck a note of 
harmony in me as an adult. In some people, that 
harmony might be found in Harlequin Ro¬ 
mance, or Holmesian mysteries. Such harmony 
might be discovered at any age. Since most 
people have reached a high reading ability by 
age twelve or never, chances are good that 
readers will indeed hit upon their own magic 
genre at this time. But being young and impres¬ 
sionable probably has less to do with this dis¬ 
covery than “the golden age is twelve" implies. 

Whatever we prefer to read is connected to 
our lifelong experience. If our experience is 
varied, our reading tastes will be likewise. If our 
experience is narrow, we may stick to one lim¬ 
ited area, with nothing more. Those who fixate 
on heroicfantasy tothe exclusion of other books 
may indeed have done so because they found 
the genre at an impressionable age, or because 
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their own lives weren’t varied or evolving. But 
readers with far-ranging reading habits, who 
nonetheless hold a special place in their hearts 
for heroic fantasy... well, it could be we love the 
form with good reason. A distillation of our life¬ 
long attitudes and explorations may well find 
special expression in heroic fantasy. 

Such a personal relationship with heroic 
fantasy isn't likely to be born of a direct parallel 
between life and fiction, since few heroic fantasy 
readers have had swashbuckling adventures. 
Some have had direct adventures of the heroic 
kind. One of the more intellectual Conan fans I 
ever met was a Jesuit who had been a Navy 
SEAL in Viet Nam. His task was to bring back 
American captives.from behind enemy lines. He 
had survived shocking wounds, had seen more 
than one companion blown to pieces, yet never 
suffered any of the post-traumatic stresses we 
hear about because his self-image was 
essentially heroic. Returning captured soldiers 
to safety was the sort of mission to preserve 
one’s humanity and self-respect, unlike the 
common soldier’s inexplicable directive to kill 
guys with Asian faces, the logical extension 
being to kill entire villages of families while 
you’re at it. Be that as it may, my Jesuit friend 
was an exception, and the comparison be¬ 
tween the heroic fantasy reader's life and 
reading tastes is apt to be more along the lines 
of an allegory, as Pan's hoof fits into the shoe of 
a Chinese courtesan. 

In my own case, that personal relationship 
with heroic fantasy stems from my sense of life's 
transience, the threat and quickness of death 
whether from an automobile collision or 
nuclear holocaust or cancer or a brief encounter 
with a handgun. 

Life is short even if nothing happens to 
abbreviate it further. One can understand this by 
reading the daily paper and becoming dis¬ 
tressed. How much more entertaining to under¬ 
stand it in the allegorical context of magic and 
adventure. 


Dangerous as life may be, there’s yet a lot 
to be said for it, a fact that increases the tragedy 
of its brevity. Inherent in feelings of life's 
transience is a sense of its joy and beauty. 
Heroic fantasy at its best observes things to be 
as menacing, amoral, simple, and inevitable as 
dying. It can be read escapistly, but it is not 
inherently escapist. In our daily lives we aren’t 
apt to get in a duel of steel, but anyone who 
passes through this life without dangerous 
encounters of any kind has got to be a milque¬ 
toast holed up in a dreary cell. 

Heroic fantasy is, for me, a celebration of 
life’s brief, transient joys and sorrows. When it is 
done well, the language has a high level of 
beauty--as in M. John Harrison’s Pastel City 
stories. When the writing is flawed but still ca¬ 
pable of delighting, as in Moorcock’s Elric saga, 
there areyet images of stunning beauty, and not 
always of a grotesque kind of beauty either. The 
heroic fantasies of Clark Ashton Smith are ex¬ 
cessive in their jewel-brightness, decorative 
throw-backs to the Aesthete and Decadent writ¬ 
ings of the 1890s. Any heroic fantasy authors 
worth salt have read Tasso, Ariosto and Spenser 
and have incorporated into their own writing a 
veneer of classicism. Moorcock’s Gloriana, 
Anderson’s The Broken Sword and Cabell’s Jur¬ 
gen offer evidence that beauty counts. It is the 
lever by which the horror and violence of exis¬ 
tence is revealed. 

This may sound awfully idealistic, and 
someone is apt to be saying about now that 
heroic fantasy includes some of the worst popu¬ 
lar-writing to have appeared in the F/SF field. I 
hear that red-herring a lot, from people who give 
Hugos and Nebulas to books I wouldn't wipe my 
ass with. Putting aside the too-often-heard and 
asinine notion that fantasy is mostly rubbish but 
science fiction is noble stuff, it remains that 
heroic fantasy is an ancient form of story-telling 
that survives to this day in good and bad varie¬ 
ties. To me, the combination of beauty and 
horror that is heroic fantasy’s ideal makes it far 


more noble and valuable a literature than is 
science fiction that goes for the Spiffy Idea first 
and foremost and after that might be allowed 
some small degree of stylishness in execution, 
but such extras aren't required for the work to be 
thought award-worthy. 

Perhaps for some, heroic fantasy is merely 
a celebration of pointless gory violence and an 
escape from their own banality and the tedium 
of their work-a-day lives. It's many things to 
many people, some of those things question¬ 
able. But in most cases it is not indicative of 
stunted reading tastes. 

I am reminded of a conversation with A. J. 
Budrys in which I referred to Jerusalem Deliv¬ 
ered and Macbeth as proof of heroic fantasy’s 
classical origins. I was asked rhetorically, “But 
how many readers have ever looked at Tasso 
outside of a University course?” I was taken 
aback, because I had previously assumed sci¬ 
ence fiction readers to be as obsessive as those 
of us enamored of heroic fantasy, and had fol¬ 
lowed the cosmic escapades of Voltaire and de 
Bergerac as closely as they had Heinlein and 
Asimov. But here was my first clue that perhaps 
the “dorky" sword and sorcery fans were 
unique. Because it came as quite a surprise to A- 
J, and to others since, that heroic fantasy read¬ 
ers are very often baited into the literature in 
depth; and lam notthe leastsurprised when one 
of them quotes Tasso orSpenserto me (usually 
the bloodiest episodes). 

Until very recently the mid-lists of F/SF 
publishers were not padded out with drivelish 
fantasy novels, and if your tastes veered away 
from science fiction into fantasy works, you ran 
fresh out of reading material afterfewerthan 100 
books. The Ballantine Adult Fantasy line of the 
late ’60s and early 70s included many classics, 
and these provided clues to still others. 
Throughout the 1970s to be a fantasy reader 
became a sign of highly contrasting good and 
poor taste. We were immersed in William Morse, 
Lord Dunsany, James Branch Cabell, Vathek, 
Orlando Furioso, right alongside pulp extrava¬ 
ganzas of Robert E. Howard’s least impressive 
imitators. 

Perhaps the current generation of readers 
coming up behind me will be as narrowly read 
as the average “sci-fi guy," forthere is no longer 
a dearth of dreadful stuff to be followed, and it’s 
no longer necessary to resort to classics. But I’d 
rather think our privileged readership will con¬ 
tinue their sense of amazement that a genre 
viable in the 20th Century was already ancient in 
Roman Times, and new readers will continue to 
embrace more than the feeblest modern ver- 

Excellence of writing certainly adds to my 
enjoyment of heroic fantasy, but I’ve been 
known to get by on some pretty feeble stuff as 
well. The point is that emotionally the reader 
responds, whether at a high or low intellectual 
level. We might be looking for something other 
than to be dazzled by an author's mastery of, or 
cleverness with, the English language a la 
James Joyce. For this reason the works of 
Robert E. Howard, as simply executed as a 
naive painting, lacking technical excellence, re¬ 
sounds inside the reader with the author's 
emotional integrity, touching our emotions with 

We’re all looking for something of our own 
spirit in what we read. Fiction is a mirror. If what 
shines back isn’t very attractive, well, that was 
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worth finding out. It was even entertaining. 
Whether the soul is blackly smeared or polished 
bright as steel, it is less concerned with tech- 
niquethan it is with intentions and events. If such 
tales aren't always done with the finest of grace, 
who’s to say the awkward fellow isn’t of greater 
genius than some refined courtier? And the 
courtier in turn a better artist than the technical 
wizard? There exist naive artists, and highly 
polished and refined artists, of equal merit in my 
estimation. There are also some very successful 
writers who are not artists at all; their works tend 
to be the majority, and fail to touch me in the 
least. 

The point is that some of us have good 
taste and like heroic fantasy. That’s less a con¬ 
flict than may at first sound likely. It only means 
that for many of us, there is something special 
about heroic fantasy. It's close to our truth and 


II. Trade 

An old cynic like myself is not going to walk 
into the sunset having said mostly nice things 
about Heroic Fantasy. Having expressed my 
love for it, and given a context for its rational 
preference, I must agree, in part, with the worst 
things others have said, although I considerthe 
“truth” to provide a microcosmic reflection of 
the broader realities of today’s genre publish¬ 
ing. 

In the late '60s, when heroic fantasy had 
one of its many rebirths of popularity, it was 
typical to package each novel or anthology with 
interchangeable Jeff Jones or Frank Frazetta 
covers, portraits of faggoty muscle-men dinking 
with their phalli. The impression that the books 
lacked individual personality was somewhat 
confirmed by the indistinguishable characters 
of Brak, Thongor, Elak, Kothar ad nauseum. 

A few of the original imitations of Conan 
may or may not have been produced in a well- 
meaning spiritto keep Howard's characterfresh 
and alive. But in the long run it set a bad prece¬ 
dent that continues to this day. There are imita¬ 
tion Red Sonya stories; imitation Bran Mak 
Morn; and an ever-increasing number of au¬ 
thors tackling the character of Conan himself. 
This has spilled over into the way other heroic 
fantasy is written and packaged, and we don’t 
haveto drag out repellent shared world antholo¬ 
gies in order to prove the existence of repetition 
and borrowed imagination. 

To the business-minded, it’s up in the air 
whether the effect of all this is detrimental; it 
must be working right, so long as things con¬ 
tinue to sell. In terms of literary merit, it certainly 
hasn’t helped. Indeed the trait of literary value is 
commonly the one thing named by publishers 
as the element that makes a given manuscript 
unpublishable. It must be open-ended in case 
it’s a hit, so that an endless series can be run. 
The author must be quick and sloppy, so that a 
follow-up book can build immediately on the 
success of the first, and the third build on the 
second, before the short memories of targeted 
semiliterates have forgotten the last installment. 
Thus we find much of heroic fantasy either 
overtly swiping from someone else's imagina¬ 
tion, or, if an author begins with something 
original, there is commercial pressure toward a 
position of self-imitation, hence recurring “Part 
IV" to last year’s finished trilogy and the current 


pursuit of the dodecahedralogy. 

The 1980's rise of the mid-list fantasy novel 
is only the newest detrimental force. I am disin¬ 
clined to blame the authors entirely, although 
many of them do seem awfully self-satisfied with 
their doubtful ability. I am drawn in two direc¬ 
tions by this, because mid-list fantasy is essen¬ 
tially a women’s genre, like “Lady Gothics" of 
the '60s or Regencies of the 70s, with some of 
the older authors being, in fact, the same 
people. These are women’s equivalent of men’s 
books, chief among themTechy Science Fiction 
(or There Will Be War And We'll Be Glad High 
Frontier genre), License to Kill Spies, and Hus¬ 
tler. If men can build huge reputations for their 
trashy science fiction, then it is only fair that 
women can build followings for trashy fantasy. 
But a bigger part of me is only interested in that 
which stands outside marketability to one group 
or the other, works of art that will not soon be 
dated and of which there is never enough; and 
the boom in mid-list fantasy does not make it 
easy for authors with a mature vision to sell 
fantasy that is too intelligent, ribald, or out-of- 
the-ordinary for mid-list product. 

The nature of today's mid-list fantasy de¬ 
mands a lack of artistry. It cannot be sensual, let 
alone sexual, no more than is anyone in a Harle¬ 
quin Romance allowed to fuck or allude to the 
existence of fucking. It cannot demand any 
degree of intellect or previous learning on the 
part of the reader, who is assumed to be an 
unusually stunted teenager expert at Dungeons 
and Dragons; a homely housewife whose idea 
of a good time is dressing up like Elvira at a 
science fiction convention; or a potbellied, 
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unbathed, childmolested member of the 
Anachronist Society who has made his most 
repellent traits into medieval legend. 

These are target-audiences the publishers 
believe in, and the editors have actually seen. 
I've seen others. I’m not convinced the targeted 
audience is the only one out there, but they may 
well be the suckers W. C. Fields said are born 
every minute. It’s quicker for a publisher to 
huckster garbage than tofind and market books 
of merit. 

A marketplace that^ demands little, and 
punishes authors who are too good for the 
available slots, is easily blamed for all this, from 
an authorly point of view. But a great many 
authors, of very limited talent, are themselves 
smug and happy with what they're doing, and 
would be mightily threatened if publishers be¬ 
gan to set real standards of quality. 

These dynamics are true across the field, 
not just for fantasy. Where heroic fantasy is 
concerned, 1 suspect many writers would strive 
for greater complexity.when creating imaginary 
societies, devise richer plots, and provide char¬ 
acters of finer depth, if they but knew how 
impressive history's actual swashbucklers have 
been. The likes of Mary Reed, Musashi 
Miyamoto, Walter the Penniless, or Saladin led 
more extraordinary lives of greater valor and 
glamour and pathos than have any of those 
invented personages who, theoretically, are 
unshackled by history and ought to lead more 
amazing lives. Instead, the fictional characters 
shamble through worlds stripped to the 
rudiments of a gaming board, tawdry imitations 
of adventurers who were real. 

If reading is varied in matters of both his¬ 
tory and fiction, it becomes harder to pursue 
further imitation in the increasingly inbred fan¬ 
tasy genre. If personal vision and knowledge is 
daily growing and developing, so then will be 
the art. The reader demands more, and the 
writer is no longer willing to stand in the shadow 
of shared world designers, dead pulp authors, 
or even one's own previous book. 

The next “successful” author to take up the 
continuing chronicles of Schmothe Barbarian, 
or One-Tit the Lovestruck Amazon, should be 
tied into an easy chair and forced to read The 
Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini, artist, 
philosopher, duelist, adventurer. Then that 
writer would be less inclined to think of Schmo 
and One-Tit as fully fleshed characters. 

The next vaguely medieval/vaguely an¬ 
cient world created by Mid-list Molly or Dun- 
geonmasterFred should be put on the compost; 
look, instead, at Baroness Orczy’s The Scarlet 
Pimpernel or Sir Walter Scott's Rob Roy to 
learn what romantic/heroic fiction is really ca¬ 
pable of being, even while remaining, in es¬ 
sence, very much in the pulp tradition. When a 
writer wants to add fantasy to the world of ro¬ 
mantic adventure, it should be with the same 
complexity and verisimilitude as Scott. Get over 
the myth that the imagination works best in a 
blissful vacuum devoid of any understanding of 
history and literature. 

I could elaborate still further, but the point 
is well enough made for those liable to write 
good fiction, or demand of authors that they do 
better work. Anyone puzzled or peeved at this 
point is apt forever to read or write tales of 
Thorax of Hyper-Boring, or Melinda Mighty On 
Her Quest To Meet Her Equal, and do so to 
heart's content. Phooey. O 
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David Langford 


Who can forget the great contrivances of 
SF, the astonishing hypertechnological inven¬ 
tions which thrilled us in childhood? Me, for 
one. But to celebrate this convention’s name*, 
let us dwell for a moment on some especially 
wonderful and egregious examples .... 

1. No prediction of technology could be 
more striking than this sequence from Hugo 
Gernsback's classic Ralph 1.2<: (1925). The 
background: a complex multiplication of two 
difficult numbers must be performed against 
time before the radium furnace blows up. 

“‘Fear not!' cried Ralph as his companions 
marveled one and all. From his pocket (manu¬ 
factured in this advanced future from a new, 
hygienic helium fabric) he produced the Trans- 
vective Computatorf 

“‘Multiplying pi by 3.14 is made simple by 
this, my newest invention. See how I set up the 
calculation by a motion of the Algorithmic Ana¬ 
logue Slide, based on the latest Napierian Loga¬ 
rithm Tables! You will note that the Multiplica¬ 
tive Product may now be read instantaneously 
from the Geometric Rule Alignment....'“ 

The detonation of the furnace before this 
speech has reached its third page then gives 
Ralph a chance to demonstrate his experimental 
technology for reviving the dead, which fortui¬ 
tously is in his other pocket. 

2. At the heart of L. Ron Hubbard's classic 
Ole Doc Ripoff (1950) is a device consisting of 
two cocoa tins, a used battery and a galvanome¬ 
ter. The cheekily megalomaniac protagonist 
makes a huge fortune by unscrupulously pre¬ 
tending that this gadget can read the innermost 
secrets of the human heart. Students of Hub¬ 
bard’s self-confessed satirical brilliance believe 
the book's barbs to be aimed atthe evil interna¬ 
tional cult known as "psychologists”. 

3. Golden Age master Bron Torro achieved 
his most magnificent effect in Wordcount 
40,000 X (1959), in which, as every reader will 
remember, the conclusion sees a lone Earth 
ship under attack by 97 billion planet-sized alien 
superdreadnoughts all projecting death-rays of 
instantaneous and total lethality. The brilliant 
closing lines have been set to music: 

“Suddenly the Captain realized. Such 
high-energy rays must be unstable, inflam¬ 
mable! He drew out his cigarette lighter. Click. 
As the first rays reached the tiny flame, the alien 
fleet was consumed in a burning backlash of 
incandescence, of strange flaming fire, of fiery 
blazing alien flame, of superheated, over¬ 
heated, inflamed, molten, red-hot, calescent, 
feverish, sweltering, boiling, scalding, tropical, 
scorching warmth. 

“The alien threat was over.” 

The virtuoso craftsmanship of this is best 
appreciated by realizing that the text has now 
reached exactly 38,998 words, so that the con¬ 
tracted length could then be met by typing THE 
END. 

4. Although the device was later misattrib- 
uted, Brian Aldiss's The Fountains of Hot¬ 
house (1 962) definitively pioneered the organic 
space elevator, based on the concept of carbon- 
fiber cobwebs sturdy enough to support the 

* This piece was originally requested by-and its 

title specified by-the 1989 British Eastercon, 
called for no apparent reason Contrivance. The 
final section alludes distantly to the joint guests 
of honor. 


weight of the Moon. Aldiss had actually sug¬ 
gested this magnificently biodegradable struc¬ 
ture in an earlier piece of non-fiction which was 
submitted to Entomology World in 1945, but 
rejected since through a typing error it was 
delivered to Etymology World. 

5. Bursting the barriers of hard science 
fiction, Arthur C. Clarke himself gave us Rama 
20,001 (1973), in which SF’s most astonishing 
piece of miracle technology is unveiled. This is 
already too famous to describe here. As one of 
the characters observes when at last the device 
is seen in operation: 

“There goes Newton's Third Law. Not to 
mention his second, his first, the conservation of 
angular momentum, the laws of thermodynam¬ 
ics, the theory of relativity, the principle of cau¬ 
sality, and the seven-times table." 

Rigorously extrapolative SF can surely go 
no further. 

6. The sexual revolution was given an 
exciting new twist in Robert Heinlein’s Time 
Enough for Incest (1982), by his contrivance of 
thetransdimensional spungometer. As manipu¬ 
lated by the book’s hero Lazarus Wellhung, this 
incredible device liberates women by nudging 
their bras simultaneously from three mutually 
perpendicular directions, causing the garment 
to be hurled off into extraliterary space with a 
loud noise of onomatopoeia. 

(See also Darko Suvin’s critical commen¬ 
tary, “Cognitive Estrangement and the Audible 
Nipples of Robert A. Heinlein: A Marxist-Femi- 
nist-Libertarian Analysis"-Playboy, 1984.) 

7. Perhaps the most devilish of the high- 
technology pitfalls thought up by Harry Harrison 
for his famous rogue appears in The Stainless 
Steel Rat Gets Recycled (1987). Here the lov¬ 
able diGriz is lured by an aggressive archfiend 
known only as HH into that diabolical invention 
the Narrative Helix-plunging him into an end¬ 
less succession of sequels all of which have 
exactly the same plot! Can Slippery Jim escape 
this terrible trap? Wait for the sequel.... 


8. An ingenious conceptual contrivance is 
introduced in Isaac Asimov’s Postlude To 
Robots and Foundation, Part II (1988): the 
Fifth Law of Robotics. One of the greatest diffi¬ 
culties of Asimov’s belatedly linked-up cosmos 
has been the need to explain the vanishing of 
the entire robot industry and technology before 
the rise of his Galactic Empire. The Fifth Law is 
the answer, running as it does: 

“All the laws of robotics are false, including 
this one." 

On being told the Fifth Law, robots conven¬ 
iently seize up, go insane, or become psycho¬ 
historians. 

9. In Greg Bear's Omneity Plus, the just- 
completed sequel to Eon and Eternity, our 
author faces the challenge outdoing his previ¬ 
ous big spectacles of nuclear holocaust, the end 
of the universe and the destruction of infinity 
itself. Following the book's routine scene in 
which uncountably many transfinite multiverses 
arefierily polished off, the great coup comes on 
the final page. After God has been annihilated in 
a burst of superstring fragments, Bear ushers in 
the era of interactive SF. Reading the conclud¬ 
ing words THE END (OR IS IT?) will automati¬ 
cally detonate a lethal Semtex charge con¬ 
cealed in the book's spine and boards. This is 
thought likely to affect its prospects of a Hugo 
nomination, though not as much as you might 
think. 

10. Fans are eagerly awaiting theforthcom- 

ing collaboration Dragonriders of Viriconium- 
in which a strange metaphysical ‘flu spreads 
insidiously through the Decadent Quarter of 
planet Pern, absinthe puts the Masterharper 
underthe table at the Bistro Californium, and the 
Weyrs are filled with fish-and-chip wrappings. 
All seems lost until fin-de-siecle dragonpainter 
A’slyme hits on a contrivance which, by har¬ 
nessing a brace of time-traveling fire lizards to a 
stray Centauri Device found in a convenient 
cave, will— [Our guests'lawyers say we must 
not give away any more of this plot. - The 
Editors] Q 
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Interview: 


FORRE/T J 

flCKERfrmn 


by A. J. Austin 


How does the old song go? "You say to- 
MAY-toe, I say to-MAH-toe.” 

Well, the song, as I remember, advised us 
to call the whole thing off. And that's exactly 
what Forrest J. Ackerman wishes someone 
would do in the ongoing discussion of the ac¬ 
ceptability of the term “sci-fi.” 

Not long after its conception in the mid¬ 
fifties, the term has come to have a bad conno¬ 
tation to many aficionados of the literary form. 
While there are those who disdain any use of the 
word except when referring to the worst forms of 
speculative fiction, there are many who officially 
sanction its use. Then, of course, there are those 
who don’t really care one way or the other. 
Apparently, they’ve called the whole thing off. 

While Ackerman is credited (or discred¬ 
ited, depending on your point of view) with 
coining the controversial term “sci-fi,” there’s 
absolutely no dispute concerning his many 
other accomplishments. It was in 1957, while 
attending a WorldCon in Europe, that he came 
up with the idea for a specialized magazine 
devoted to the best of the movie monsters. He 
had originally conceived the magazine as a 
once-only special edition called Wonderama, 
but a revival of monster movies in the late fifties 
prompted a title change and Famous Monsters 
Of Filmland was born. It quickly became re¬ 
quired reading for every young boy, and many 
young girls, beginning with its first issue in 
February of 1958. Although Famous Monsters 
ceased publication several years ago, it served 
as a guide for many fan magazines. 

Over the years, he has managed to write 
and edit numerous anthologies of science fic¬ 
tion, serve as agent to more than a hundred 
professional writers (including A.E. Van Vogt, L. 
Ron Hubbard and William F. Temple), regularly 
contribute to the top magazines in the field, and 
amass perhaps the largest collection of what he 
calls “things” in the civilized world. 

Ackerman lives with his wife Wendy in 
“Horrorwood”, California, in a rambling seven- 
teen-room house named, in keeping with his 
monster movie roots, "Son Of Ackermansion.” 
The original Ackermansion became too small 
for his vast collection of science fiction and 
horror some sixteen years ago, literally forcing a 
move to his current location. 

In 1979, he offered his vast collection, re¬ 
portedly numbering more than a quarter of a 
million items, to the city of Los Angeles. Mayor 
Tom Bradley accepted the donation, and in 
return commended Mr. Ackerman by official 
proclamation. Plans began to take shape to 
establish a major science fiction/Horror mu¬ 
seum, using Ackerman's donation as the foun¬ 
dation for an even larger collection of memora¬ 
bilia. However, despite the original interest 
shown by the city of Los Angeles in the museum, 
little has been done to actually get it con¬ 
structed. 

In the years that have passed since the Los 
Angeles effort was started, other cities have 
begun to show interest in similar projects in their 
locations. At one time, the city of Cleveland had 
proposed a joint Superman/science fiction 
Museum thatwould house the Ackerman collec¬ 
tion as well as memorabilia of the Man of Steel. 
A New York location at the Astoria Studios on 
Long Island has been discussed. The Disney 
people have even expressed interest in estab¬ 
lishing a site forthe collection at Epcot Center in 
Florida. 


And the debate as to a permanent location 
forthe museum continues to drag on and on. In 
the meantime, the entire mass, the result of 
nearly sixty years of gathering, remains dis¬ 
played in every room of his home. 

Which probably suits him just fine. 

THRUST: You originated the term sci-fi a num¬ 
ber of years ago, didn't you? 

Ackerman: Yes I did. In 1954, I was riding 
around in an automobile and I had the radio on, 
and somebody mentioned “hi-fi." Well, since 
science fiction had been on the tip of my tongue 
ever since 1926,1 stuck outmytongue, looked in 
the mirror and, lo and behold, tattooed on the 
end of my tongue was “sci-fi!” 

THRUST: However, the term sci-fi is one that 
many writers of science fiction or speculative 
fiction don't like. 

Ackerman: Well, I’ll tell you how that has come 
about. There’s a coterie of high powered SF 
professionals-Harlan Ellison, Norman Spinrad, 
Marion Zimmer Bradley, Fred Pohl, Bob Silver- 
berg and others--and they have spread the 
word. I thinkthey have brainwashed a consider¬ 
able portion of the aficionados on that. What I 
find objectionable about SF is that people pick 
up a paper and they read something about SF 
and they think it's either something about San 
Francisco, or South Fork, or if they’re in France 
they think it’s the south of France. If they’re in 
Finland, it happens to stand for Finland. You’re 
never quite sure whatyou're talking about, to my 
mind, with SF. You know, I never heard of any¬ 
body having a hemorrhage when hi-fi came into 
the vocabulary, and sci-fi is in virtually every 
dictionary now. What I find objectionable is that 
they’re trying to turn it into kind of a dirty word, 
that it stands only for schlock. I’m sure that 


Playboy, numerous times having had sci-fi on 
their cover, was not advertising that they had 
something schlocky by Ray Bradbury or Arthur 
Clarke inside. To my mind, it's just another way 
of saying “science fiction.” If you’re writing 
about movies, it gets kind of tiresome justto say 
films-films-films all the time. You’re glad to have 
terms like “movies” and “cinema” and “talkies” 
and “silents” and “silver screen” and so on. So 
I go back and forth when I’m writing. I’ll use SF 
sometimes, and sci-fi others, and spell it out 
“science fiction" on other occasions. To my 
mind, it all depends on the adjective you use 
with it. You can say "this is lousy sci-fi,” or "it’s 
classic," or “it's great,” or “it’s marvelous!” or 
“it’s poor," or just about anything. 

THRUST: Couldn’t it also depend on the writer 
of the particular piece of fiction, or the movie 
you're talking about? After all, the term “science 
fiction" has been used to describe so many 
different things within the field. It’s been used to 
describe everything from Godzilla movies to 
films like Fail Safe and Seven Days In May. 

Ackerman: Right. So depending on the critic's 
attitude toward it, they can call it “terrific science 
fiction” or “it’s poor sci-fi." 

THRUST: Why has science fiction always been, 
literarily speaking, the "hopeful" medium? It has 
been described as one of fear, promise, hope, 
and, on occasion, of foreboding. 

Ackerman: All at the same time, sometimes! 
Well, we can go clear back to "Looking Back¬ 
ward,” Edward Bellamy’s vision of a man who’d 
slept a hundred years and awoke in the 21st 
century. Then there was H. G. Wells with his 
“Shape Of Things To Come,” and “When The 
Sleeper Wakes" and so on. It’s long been a 
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other forms of literature, that the masters will tions of science fiction and horror literature and 
continueto remain popular as long as they keep memorabilia in the world. Could you describe 
writing? your seventeen rooms of wonder? 


genre for Utopian fiction, but with the explosion 
of the atomic bomb we began to see the dark 
side of science, also; how it could be misused 
for mankind. 

THRUST: How important is the "science” in a 
science fiction story or movie? 

Ackerman: Well, it was very important origi¬ 
nally. When Hugo Gernsback created the genre 
in magazineform in April of 1926, science fiction 
was written primarily by scientists who were 
daydreaming. They put down on paper how 
they thought their experiments might turn out 
twenty-five years in the future, or fifty or a 
hundred or a thousand, and maybe the literary 
quality wasn't that great but the science was 
pretty straight. Then we got a new generation of 
fans of science fiction who grew up and began 
to tell their own tales. They didn’t necessarily- 
and Ray Bradbury would be a good example- 
know a great deal about honest-to-God science, 
but they had quite a command of the English 
language. And science fiction became better 
with literary quality, sometimes at the sacrifice of 
the actual science. Now today, we have hard¬ 
core science fiction which is written by people 
like Arthur C. Clarke who really know their sci¬ 
ence. Then we have a lot of it which has actually, 
to my mind, strayed far away from the first 
principles. We’re getting a lot of dragons, 
witches, warlocks and so on that are being 
called science fiction; they’re kind of muddying 
thefield.Oneof the prime examples: my hackles 
were raised when I picked up a newspaper 
some years ago and they were advertising 
“Great New Science Fiction Hit!—The Con¬ 
queror Worm!” by Edgar Allen Poe. First of all, 
“The Conqueror Worm" was just a poem that 
had nothing to do with science fiction; and even 
if it had, they threw all that away when they made 
the movie. It was just kind of an excuse for 
sadism that was actually known as “The Witch 
Finder General," I think, in England. Over here it 
had the original Poe title. 

THRUST: So then if you're a director, producer 
or studio you can change it to mean anything 
you want? 

Ackerman: Yes. 

THRUST: Many of best writers today who really 
know their science -Isaac Asimov, Larry Niven, 
Ben Bova, Robert Forward, and others-are 
people who are primarily known for their accu¬ 
rate use of science. And yet they are as well 
known and accepted in the literary field as those 
who write the "science-less” fiction stories you 
referred to. 

Ackerman: Well, there’s something for every¬ 
body nowadays. In the beginning we were in the 
same situation as a man dying of thirst in the 
desert, finding a drop of water. Now, with as 
many as a thousand books a year coming out 
there’s a great, broad, wide spectrum of imagi¬ 
nation. Now you can have Star Trek or Doctor 
Who or Tolkien or Darkover. 

THRUST: Major awards frequently go not only 
to talented young writers, but to “old masters” 
like Fred Pohl and others. Do you find the situ¬ 
ation occurring in science fiction, more than 


Ackerman: They sure can! Jack Williamson, my 
gosh, it was 1929 when I read his first story 
called “The Metal Man” and he’s still going 
strong. And Asimov’s getting a little long in the 
tooth, too. 

THRUST: Why is science fiction universally 
enjoyed, even by those who claim not to like it? 

Ackerman: I remember there was a book put 
out called Science Fiction For People Who 
Don’t Like Science Fiction. I think Terry Carr 
did that one. Well, we’re certainly living in a 
science fiction world now. Of course, I was a 
regular crazy when I was in high school. Forry 
Ackerman thought men were going to the Moon 
in the 21st century, only missing by 31 years. I 
thought there was going to be TV and color 
movies and atomic power, and everyone razzed 
the pants off me about all that. Now, the butcher, 
the baker and the candlestick maker all seem to 
be reading science fiction. Anytime I’m on a 
plane and start up a little conversation with 
somebody, why, suddenly I find that, oh yes, 
they’ve read the Foundation series, orthey liked 
Stranger in A Strange Land. It seems that 
you'd have to search far and wide to find some¬ 
body who hasn’t been influenced by science 
fiction now. 

THRUST: A moment ago, you mentioned 
guessing what the future holds. While many 
science fiction writers have indeed predicted 
what would happen, most maintain that the 
accuracy of their predictions was accidental. 

Ackerman: Well, yeah. They say thatthey really 
aren’t trying to predict the future. In some 
cases-like in Bradbury's Fahrenheit 451 where 
firemen come not with water, but with gasoline 
to burn books-he was trying to prevent such a 
future, much in the way Orwell was in his 1984. 
They present these dystopias showing how we 
could go wrong. In other words: If we don’t 
watch it, we could all be cremated equally. Many 
say that they’re not trying to be predictive as 
much as they're try ing to show the various paths 
into the future that we want to avoid, and the 
ones that would be desirable to take. Of course, 
with all the predictions that are thrown out, why, 
some of them invariably come true. 

THRUST: You have one of the largest collec- 


Ackerman: Eighteen! 

THRUST: It's grown to eighteen rooms now? 

Ackerman: Well, that’s if you include Grizzly- 
Land, my basement. 

THRUST: Grizzly-Land? 

Ackerman: Yeah, Grizzly-Land; son of 

Disneyland. It’s down in the basement, all kinds 
of things. I’ve got perpetual Halloween down 
there. Then I’ve got the Garage Mahal, son of 
Taj, in which you couldn’t park a pogo stick. 
There was originally room for three automobiles 
but it’s full of the collection now, too. The Mayor 
sentfour librarians around and afterthey picked 
their eyeballs up off the floor and poked them 
back in their sockets, they went to work and told 
me I had 36,000 books, 125,000 stills from virtu¬ 
ally all the fantastic movies ever made in the last 
85 years, 18,000 lobby cards, you know those 
colorful posters they used to put out in front of 
the theaters in previous years to advertise the 
movies-altogether, about 300,000 “things.” 

THRUST: That is a lot of “things," as you put it. 

Ackerman: It includes things of Karloff and 
Lugosi, Lon Chaney’s make-up kit. I have the 
beaver hat that he wore in the lost film London 
After Midnight. There area number of the dino¬ 
saur models from the 1933 King Kong. I have 
the body mold of Rod Steiger when he played 
The Illustrated Man in Ray Bradbury's film. The 
pteranodon that was trying to fly away with Fay 
Wray. An amusing little story goes with that, if 
you’d like to hear it. 

THRUST: Of course. 

Ackerman: Well, I got it from the brother of the 
late Rod Serling. It arrived in the mail in a shoe 
box one day and I was anxious to show this little 
model of a flying dinosaur to the nearest friend 
who would appreciate my newest treasure. So 
when 1 rang the doorbell, unfortunately the 
man’s wife came to the door. She didn’t know 
anything about pteranodons or King Kong 
models or anything, and she took one look at my 
treasure and went screaming to her husband, 
saying "I think Mr. Ackerman is here with a dead 
crow!” □ 
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BROTHERS IN ARMS by Lois McMaster 
Bujold (Baen Books, 1989,338 pp., $3.95, ISBN 
0-671-69799-4) 

Reviewed by Doug Fratz 

Following her 1988 Nebula-award-winning 
novel, Flying Free, Lois McMaster Bujold has 
returned to the future world of her first three 
books, Shards of Honor, The Warrior’s Ap¬ 
prentice, and Ethan of Ethos. While Falling 
Free was a surprisingly successful attempt at 
Analog-style hard science fiction, Brothers in 
Arms is more straight-forward and far less 
imaginative far-future adventure SF. 

I didn't read Falling Free until late in 1988, 
after watching it lead the Nebula recommenda¬ 
tions list most of the year. (I kept expecting it to 
fade, but when it didn't by year's end, I decided 
I should read it.) I almost stopped reading it a 
few times early in the book, such as when the 
space welder hero presents to his students in 
highly emotional terms his story of how he was 
able to figure out, just by looking at them real 
hard, that some x-ray photomicrographs of a 
series of welds were actually frauds, just the 
same weld reshot over and over, thus demon¬ 
strating the superiority of the human brain to 
mere computers. (Such an antiquated failure to 
understand that this is justthe kind of thing that 
computers actually can do better than brains is 
usually seen only in stories by aging engineers 
in old issues of Analog.) But the book's engag¬ 
ing concepts-particularly the quaddies, four¬ 
armed, no-legged humans genetically de¬ 
signed for zero-gee operations--and its fast 
pace soon made up for these little quirks, as 
Bujold delivered a story that was at times quite 
moving. 

Brothers in Arms continues the adven¬ 
tures of Miles Vorkosigan, a.k.a. Lord 
Vorkosigan, son of the ruler of a minor and 
backward planet called Barrayaran, a.k.a. 
Admiral Naismith, head of the Dendarii Free 
Mercenary Fleet. Vorkosigan/Naismith is-over- 
simplifying a bit~a competent, very charismatic, 
very short little fascist with a sense of humor, 
who wins out over his foes by quick thinking, 
extreme self-confidence, and lots of luck (espe¬ 
cially the latter) .The novel takes place total ly on 
Earth with the Dendarii fleet in orbit, while 
Vorkosigan switches back and forth between his 
identities of Admiral Naismith and Lieutenant 
Vorkosigan of the Barrayaran embassy. Some of 
the various characters and situations here are 
reminiscent of Keith Laumer's Retief. 

Brothers in Arms is a good read-far better 
than the book’s cover art would suggest-but a 




far less ambitious and less successful book than 
Falling Free (which, despite its Nebula Award, 
was not, in my opinion, among the top ten SF 
novels of 1988). One thing both books do have 
in common is a markedly immature worldview, 
which seems to be shared by all of Bujold’s 
characters. This situations does less damage to 
Falling Free, since the quaddies were all kids in 
their teens or early 20s, and their immaturity is 
quite appropriate. 

The adventures of Miles Vorkosigan are 
destined to continue, it seems, since this book 
ends with the Dendarii getting anew contract to 
do battle in another star system. This book and 
this series can only be recommended for fans of 
light SF adventure. 





OTHER AMERICAS by Norman Spinrad 

(Bantam Spectra, 1988,274 pp., $3.95) (ISBN0- 
553-27214-4) 

Reviewed by Andrew Andrews 

Other Americas represents an embittered 
and disillusioned Spinrad, such as we have not 
seen since the strafing days of Bug Jack Barron 
andcivil upheaval, water cannons et. al. Inthese 
four “searing” (as Bantam proudly proclaims) 
novellas, Spinrad probes the hearts of darkness 
inherent in (1) a collapsing world/American 
economy; (2) a dissolving American dream, 
especially for the bill-footers, the American blue 
collar middle class; and (3) the running away of 
multinational, multicorporate greed at the ex¬ 
pense of our cities. 

What is America, if not our cities? What is 
America, if not a strong working middle class? 
And what if both are systematically destroyed by 
the forces we can get under control, if we can get 
them under control now? 

In “Street Meat” (first published in Asi¬ 
mov's), New York City is reduced to streeties, 
townies, and plushie tushies. The streeties live 
on su bsistence cri me, and the town ies are those 
lucky enough to eke out a living by backbreak¬ 
ing and dangerous work. The plushie tushies 
are those wealthy enough to have it all, and then 
some. Maria, once a zonie, once a streetie, has 
worked her way out of that into being afirst-class 
townie. Maria meets Gonzo, a streetie seeking 
precious meat, a nearly priceless commodity 
where there is no food. Gonzo captures Dearie, 
a dog owned by Maria's boss, and thus begins 
the saga that involves dark and disgusting 
adventures in the zones and in the subways. 

In "The Lost Continent,” wealthy African 
tourists visit the ruins of the wasteland called 
America, were once Space Agers ruled su¬ 
preme. In “World War Last,” Hassan al Korami, 
Scourge of the Infidel, high Sheik of Koram (an 
area “about the size of Los Angeles County”), 
declares war on the Zionists, America, Russia, 
and the hated in between. He becomes part of a 
racket that sold him weapons-nuclear weap- 
ons-to war with an American president that has 
been drugged and caged senseless, and an 
inane Russian stateship with an automaton for a 
chairman. What happens when a ruthless third- 
world dictatorship launches the final war? 

In “La Vie Continue,” Norman Spinrad, an 
aging, unsuccessful Western science fiction 
author defects to the East, to France specifically, 
to start the French version of the Los Angeles 
Free Press, unhappily becoming not only a 
working agent of the Soviets, but entrapped 
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over his contempt of his own mother country that 
wants to buy him out. Could he be making the 
deal --the screenplay deal of the century with Eli 
Ellis—or risking his own life by betraying not only 
himself, but both countries? (Or can he some¬ 
how force the American government and soci¬ 
ety to backpay him the millions of dollars in 
royalties it owes him?) 

Spinrad is rocking and rolling. He is de¬ 
nouncing, causing insurrection, ripping to 
pieces, and otherwise making minestrone over 
all the bad fortune that has befallen the America 
he loves. No writer wants to become so noisy 
about it, so blatantly up front, as Spinrad. In 
Other Americas, he has become the Spinrad 
that Robert Silverberg was in the late 1960s-- 
with writing that is experimental, downcast, 
angry, yet full of hope. 



BAD VOLTAGE by Jonathon Littell, (Signet, 
1989, 309 pp., $3.95, ISBN 0-451-16014-2) 
Reviewed by Eugene Lin 


Let me try to convey the true measure of 
this novel, swiftly and surely: it's about alienated 
Paris youth gangs who run around wearing 
mirrorshades and saying things like "By 
Ogoun!" and “Gamewar be cool, brothers!” 
The novel little world in which they run around 
contains a lot of acronyms, zaibatsus, brutal 
fascist authority, and a matrix called the Net. The 
plot revolves around one of these angry and hip 
individuals becoming involved with a very ec¬ 
centric and decadent family that runs a meg¬ 
acorporation. 

Let me say that the author of Bad Voltage 


was “influenced” by a number of writers who 
have recently risen to become powers in the 
land. Let me name the two most prominent 
influences: William Gibson and John Shirley. 

I’m tempted to compare this novel to 
Williams’ Hardwired and its ilk. Yet although the 
novel is derivative and slick it has a lot of verve. 
This is a very angry and “politically conscious" 
novel. There is a palpable sense of vitriol 
throughout the novel-anger felt by the dispos¬ 
sessed and apparently, by Littell himself. Much 
of this is handled in a crude manner, giving the 
reader a sense of “stacking" and mitigating any 
sense of authenticity and conviction intended. 
For example, the main character is bisexual and 
half-American Indian and Littell has U.S. Presi¬ 
dent Eastwood bomb an Indian reservation. 
Littell also brings a high-minded seriousness to 
the novel that borders on pretentiousness. 

I can only recommend this novel to a lim¬ 
ited audience. As science fiction it has little to 
offer and there are many better works in the 
cyberpunk subgenre. The strength of the novel 
lies in its ideological commitment-thatis, on this 
level it will please some and anger others. Over¬ 
all it helps to substitute for the total lack of 
originality on the cyberpunk level. If there is 
such athing as a “stock” ending to a cyberpunk 
novel then this novel has it-yet the ending be¬ 
comes very effective if viewed from an ideologi¬ 
cal framework. Another rather quirky reason to 
read the novel is as a trivia test. If one is reasona¬ 
bly well read in the subgenre then seeing if one 
knows what comes from where provides some 
diversion. Littell throws most of the catchwords 
into densely-packed sentences in the beginning 
of the novel. The latter part picks up the pace 
and actually becomes a page-turner. However, 
the latter part is also where we find the word 
"cyberpunk”-it's only mentioned once in the 
whole novel and that’s enough. 


THE SARSEN WITCH by Eileen Kernaghan 

(Ace, 1989,218 pp., $3.50, ISBN 0-441 -75052-4) 
Reviewed by Michael G. Coney 

The Sarsen Witch is a delightful read, and 
an example to all writers who get nervous if their 
sentences extend over more than one line. Ker¬ 
naghan writes the way people ought to write; her 
prose has a smooth, poetic flow that draws you 
irresistibly into her world of horse-tribes and 
clan-chiefs and Stone henge, and the story of 
Naeri the witch. 

The premise is well-tried: take something 
familiar yet mysterious (in this case Stone¬ 
henge) and build around it a story that fits the 
known facts. Kernaghan does it beautifully with 
a believable cast of characters, every one of 
whom contributes in a necessary way to the 
climax when the stones are in place and the final 
battle is fought. Particularly effective is the brutal 
Ricca, Great Chief of the horse-tribes, husband 
of Naeri, builder of Stonehenge. In Kernaghan’s 
hands he is no stock warlord; instead we find 
him to be complex, vulnerable, and in the end 
strangely appealing. 

The background isthoroughly researched, 
which in lesser books can mean it gets in the 
way of the story. Not in this case. The chalk hills 
and forests, the primitive cultures and tribal wars 
all complement and lend believability to the 
tribulations of Naeri the witch as she treads the 


path to her destiny. She is geomancer, able to 
detect and use mysterious forces within the 
earth. This provides the story’sfantasy element, 
skillfully integrated with the historical back¬ 
ground so that disbelief is willingly suspended. 

Perhaps the only false note is struck by the 
cover illustration. It is striking, but after reading 
the book it appears too harsh and surreal. A 
suggestion of romance and magic would have 
been more suited to this excellent book. 





THE DAY THE MARTIANS CAME by Frederik 
Pohl (St. Martin’s Press, 1988, 248 pp., 15.95) 
Reviewed by W.- Ritchie Benedict 

I suspect that Fred Pohl chose the title of 
this book deliberately as a tribute to the fiftieth 
anniversary of Orson Welles'famous War of the 
Worlds radio broadcast, but the plot and the 
Martians in question are completely different 
from the octopoid invaders of Grover’s Mill, New 
Jersey. In fact, these Martians more accurately 
resemble harp seals crossed with spiders. The 
author utilizes them for a satiric commentary on 
the possible reactions of Earthlings when they 
are brought here from the surface of the red 
planet. In a sense, this novel is a return to his 
roots for Pohl-he goes back to the style and 
witty sensibilities he displayed in his early nov¬ 
els such as Midas World and The Merchant’s 
War. 

The first sustained attempt to colonize 
Mars is an abject failure. Out of an original 276 
colonists under the command of Captain 
Seerseller only 38 survive. Many of the remain¬ 
ing humans are slowly dying of radiation poi¬ 
soning including Henry Steegmen, a Construc¬ 
tion Engineer. Preparations are being made to 
return to Earth duringthe remaining days before 
Christmas, when a break-through is made into 
what appears to be “a Martian department 
store". Steegmen goes back to investigate fur¬ 
ther and when his buddy locates his remains 
later on, he is surrounded by furry creatures. 
Appropriately for the season, Steegman is 
dressed as Santa Claus. 

Naturally, the media goes a little bit crazy 
when it is confronted by the possibility of living, 
breathing life forms from another planet. The 
seven Martians being shipped to Earth are 
given names ranging from Alexander to Ferdie 
and NBC falls all over itself with news coverage 
of the death of Ferdie enroute to Earth. 

Meanwhile, the existence of Martians is 
causing some unexpected difficulties for widely 
separated individuals on our home planet. 
Marches Boccanegra has made a living for 
years speculating about flying saucers. He will 
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be out of an income unless he can come up with 
a fresh approach fast. Sam Harcourt, a Holly¬ 
wood script writer is faced with a similar prob¬ 
lem. The producers are figuring that Mars mov¬ 
ies will be the hottest ticket since Rambo. The 
trouble is that Sam finds the real ETs to be fat, 
stupid, charcoal-gray slugs and as dull as dish¬ 
water to boot. How will he ever manufacture a 
script out of them ? 

A Russian expatriate, Vladimir Malzhenit- 
ser finds the Martians may give him the chance 
of a lifetime. He wants to leave Greece and then 
enterthe land of opportunity-the U.S.A.-but his 
background as a conscript for the German army 
during World War II has prevented it up to now. 
As a venerable expert on space research, he 
cannot understand why this should be an ob¬ 
stacle-after all they let Werner Von Braun in 
didn’t they? Perhaps there is more than oneway 
to skin a cat-or a Martian-such as entering as a 
research consultant for some real estate devel¬ 
opers as an expert on Martian names. Bernard 
Sampson sees the opportunity to get the goods 
on his boss for faulty design of the landing 
system that caused the failure of the Seerseller 
expedition. Solomon Sayre leads a hopeless 
existence until the Martians give him a new 
reason for living-he sees them as a potential 
horror and ecological threat. 

Then there is the rebel group planning to 
overthrow the monarchy in the Southeast Asian 
nation of Iriadeska (which suspiciously re¬ 
sembles Thailand). An American named Charlie 
Sandford is drawn into the internal politics of the 
rebellion and is shocked to discover the plotters 
are planning to utilize a new flag featuring a 
Martian in orderto symbolize the displacement 
of the old values! Finally, Seth Marengreth, a 
member of one of the more eccentric religious 
cults sees his chance at converting the heathen 
aliens to his brand of religion. 

Separating the various human stories are 
extracts from public sources such as Time 
Magazine , the Oprah Winfrey Show, Scientific 
American, New Scientist and the New York 
Times. I found the ending a bit anti-climactic 
after the big build-up, but the book makes for 
light, entertaining reading. If you are tired of all 
the deadly serious SF that has been coming out 
of late then this is the book for you. The humor is 
more subtle than Ron Goulart’s madcap uni¬ 
verses, but it is equally effective. I do not think 
you’ll be disappointed. 


A DOZEN TOUGH JOBS by Howard Waldrop 

(Mark V. Ziesing, 1989,135pp., $16.00, ISBN 0- 
929480-01-5) 

Reviewed by Anthony Trull 

Howard Waldrop’s latest invention is a 
recasting of the labors of Hercules in 1927 Mis¬ 
sissippi. Narrated by a young black man named 
I.O. (Invictus Ovidius) Lace, this short novel 
describes the year one Mr. Houlka, convicted 
felon, spends in the employ of Boss Eustis. 

Eldridge Eustis pretty much runs Spunt 
County and amuses himself setting Houlka diffi¬ 
cult tasks. Houlka dispatches a cougar with a 
club and wears its skin thereafter. He kills the 
snakes in Mr. Hyder’s pools, cleans Mr. Augie’s 
stables, and rounds up the ornery, biting horses 
on the Diamond Horse Farm: a dozen jobs in all. 
Some are tougher than others, some are tossed 
off in a paragraph, some take a chapter to 


complete. The labors parallel those of Hercules 
but not precisely. Houlka does not, for example, 
kill Mrs. Hippola while getting her red corset. 

Much is left untold in this story, including 
climactic action scenes. Often the narrator stops 
narrating as the action peaks. This is devilishly 
frustrating until one realizes that the accom¬ 
plishment of the labors isnotthereal point of the 

Those action scenes that are narrated in 
detail suggest the focus is on the influence that 
the rich have on the poor, the meddling that 
whites of that time did in the lives of blacks, the 


Audio recordings of readings of SF stories 
and novels, first in the form of records but now 
more often as audio casettes, have been 
around for more than a decade now, and the 
form is continuing to grow in both quantity and 
quality. Many of these readings are by skilled 
professional narrators or actors, but some of the 
more interesting have been readings by the 
authors themselves. 

Just in the past year or so, however, there 
has been a resurgence of audio dramatizations. 
Like the old original radio dramas so popular in 
the’30s and ’40s, these “fully dramatized” audio 
treatments feature various actors playing the 
various characters’ voices, along with music 
andothersound effects which make them, more 
or less, movies for the mind's eye. 

This trend seems to have been fostered by 
National Public Radio, which began to do genre 
fiction in their NPR Playhouse series as early as 
1985. An excellent series of audio SFdramatiza- 
tions was done lastyear by NPR underthe series 
title, “The Curve of Wonder. ” Some of the early 
stories produced in the series included “When 
You Hear This Tone” by Tom Scortia, “The 
Hindenburg Effect” by Kate Wilhelm, and “An 
Eye for an Eye” by Ursula Le Guin.The Le Guin 
story just may have been the most effective SF 
audio dramatization I have ever heard. 

Now there is even an “audio magazine,” 
called Centauri Express. I received the first two 
issues in 1988 (each consisting of an audio 
casette tape in a very nice paperback-sized 
plastic case) and it is noted to be a quarterly, 
although I have seen no further issues. 

For a semi-professional effort, the produc¬ 
tion values of Centauri Express are extremely 
high, especially on the dramatized short fiction. 
The first issue has three short stories best char¬ 
acterized as light SF. The second issue contains 
a more substantive work in the form of Gerald 
Page's “The Happy Man," but also features 
primarily SF on the light side. Centauri Express 
also features non-fiction-interviews and re¬ 
views mostly-which (with the exception of the 
audio SF reviews) do not work as well as the 
dramatizations, but could very well improve in 
future issues. 

An even more successful collection has 
just been released by Embassy Casette, drama¬ 
tizations of five “tales of horror and suspense" 



effect the powerful had on the weak. Waldrop 
uses the Hercules myth to illustrate the resem¬ 
blance between the pre-civil rights South and 
the Greek mythological world. In Greek myth, 
gods and goddesses moved back and forth, 
disturbing the world of mortals as it suited them. 
In Waldrop's Mississippi, Boss Eustis and Boss 
Primagenus and Mr. Dees play their games 
recklessly with the lives of their workers. Houlka 
is a troubled, skilled, more-powerful-than-life 
figure who is both pawn and player. The blacks 
are the ordinary humans whose lives are dis¬ 
torted by the passage of gods. 


entitled Nightsounds. All five stories are excel¬ 
lently produced, possibly the best of which 
being “The Cull” by Jim Cort, a neat little story 
about a scientist’s impromptu revenge on a 
group of Arab airline terrorists who killed his 
father. 

Another recent audio work is quite different 
from most audio productions. Now available 
from Bridge Records (no relation to Bridge 
Publications) is a recording of an opera (of all 
things) based on the novel Valis by Philip K. 
Dick. The opera, written by Tod Machover, 
combined music and voice to create a very 
appropriate and effective presentation of Dick's ' 
disturbing, autobiographical novel. A 64-page 
booklet is also available which contains the 
libretto, performer biographies, photos, etc. 

Certainly one can get spoiled with all the 
extra razzle-dazzle that full dramatization pro¬ 
vides. But the truth is, there are plenty of read¬ 
ings being released in audio casette form that 
equal in dramatic impact the best dramatiza¬ 
tions. Two good examples are Listen For 
Pleasure's Nightwings by Robert Silverberg, 
read by Fritz Weaver, and Margaret Atwood's 
The Handmaid’s Tale, read by Julie Christie. 
Both are two-casette sets. Another, out from 
Simon & Schuster Audioworks, is Nightcrawl- 
ers by Robert R. McCammon, featuring three 
"horrorstories" read by William Windom, possi¬ 
bly the best of which is not really a horror story at 
all, but the touching tale of an old movie serials 
actor who is driven to once again take up his role 
as the superhero called “The Green Falcon," 
butthis time for real. All three are highly recom¬ 
mended. 

Centauri Express, $8.95, The Centauri Com¬ 
pany, a Division of Atlanta Radio Theatre Com¬ 
pany, 28814th St., Suite 100, Atlanta, GA30318. 
Nightsounds, Volume 1, Embassy Casette, 
3617 W. MacArthur Blvd., Suite 500, Santa Ana, 
CA 92704. 

Valis, $10.95 (plus $4.00 for booklet), Bridge 
Records, GPO Box 1864, New York, NY 10116. 
Nightwings and The Handmaid’s Tale, Listen 
For Pleasure, 25 Mallard Rd., Don Mills, Ontario 
M3B 1S4 Canada. 

Nightcrawlers, Simon & Schuster Audioworks, 
$14.95, 1230 Ave. of the Americas, New York, 
NY 10020. □ 



AUDIO SF&F REVIEWS 

by Doug Fratz 
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But this book is not a treatise on race 
relations. It is lively and clever. Although it can 
be enjoyed by the casual reader, an acquain¬ 
tance with the Hercules legend will deepen 
one's enjoyment. 


WINGS OF POWER by Lillian Stewart Carl 

(Ace Fantasy, 1989, ? pp., $ ?) 

Reviewed by Ardath Mayhar 

In herfourth published novel, which further 
explores the history of the Bellasteros dynasty 
begun in Sabazel, Lillian Stewart Carl moves 
away from her alternate Middle Eastern cultural/ 
geographical context. She follows Gard, grand¬ 
son of Marcos Bellasteros, into an alternate 
India, highlighting the story with cultural details 
common to both the real and her fantasy sub¬ 
continent. 

Gard is the son ofChrysais, the sister of the 
Emperor Andrion, and of a royal and demonic 
father. His kingdom is lost, destroyed by his 
father's evil ambition as well as his magical 
abilities. Now the son is a young man, immature 
and lustful, a confusion of wild talents and inte¬ 
rior frustrations. 

His seduction of his foster sister results in 
exile from the court of Andrion, as gently and 
generously as possible but still irrevocably. He 
goes East, and along the way he is drawn into a 
most unlikely situation by Senmut, a priest- 
magician. In a monastery where not even female 
animals or poultry are allowed, he learns to 
control his latent magical abilities, creating in 
the process an internal daemon in the form of a 
dragonet, which monitors and enhances his 
responses to things about him. Descriptions of 
the reactions of this magical creature provide 
welcome bits of humor to leaven this intense 
tale. 

Using the last of the money sent with him 
by his uncle, he purchases a woman who en¬ 
chants him from a distance with her beauty and 
her persona. With his union with Deva, he be¬ 
gins his own maturation and the working out of 
a prophecy, as well as the moves in a game 
played by rulers and gods. 

As she creates a complex and fascinating 
plot, Carl also explores the resonances between 
adolescent lust and mature love, between inte¬ 
rior and exterior beauty, and between faith and 
skepticism. The subtext is never intrusive, and 
yet it underlies the story with a steely webwork of 
reality that never fails to sustain the reader on its 

There is also an elegant thread of eroticism 
woven with delicacy and wit through the story. 
This is in sharp contrast to too much modern 
work, which contents itself with elemental 
gropings and pantings. This is a union of spirit 
with flesh, of aims and aspirations with mortal 
desire. 

Throughout, the prose is crafted with a 
jeweler’s precision, and the use of imagery is 
masterful. When the reader finds himself able to 
step back from the compulsions of the plot to 
admire the quality of the writing, hefinds himself 
doubly enthralled. 

Carl may well be the finest stylist working in 
fantasy today. Shadow Dancers promised even 
greaterthings to come, and now Wings of Power 
moves beyond former limits into newer and 
even more compelling fields. 

One wonders what will happen when Carl 


steps outside thisfamily saga-or even the genre 
of fantasy-and turns her perceptive eye and her 
growing talent into new directions. 



PRINCE OF MERCENARIES, Jerry Pournelle 

(Baen, March 1989,338 pp., $3.95, ISBN 0-671- 
69811-7) 

Reviewed by Steven Sawicki 

Pournelle is best known for his militaristic 
science fiction, including his tales of Falken- 
berg's Legion. Prince of Mercenaries, the lat¬ 
est book in that series, is in actuality the blend¬ 
ing of two short stories published previously in 
the mid-'70s. Unfortunately the patchwork is all 
too obvious in some places. 

Prince follows, more or less, Prince Lysan- 
der from the planet Sparta as he arrives on the 
planet Tanith as observer and representative of 
his homeworld. Sparta and Tanith, being prison 
worlds, are used as dumping grounds by the 
powerful CoDominion-a mutual hegemony 
between the Russians and Americans. In addi¬ 
tion, Tanith produces a drug used to placate the 
masses of Earth. The sale of this drug also 
supports the space navy-a separate and 
equally powerful competitor to the CoDominion. 

Still, this is all background and the story 
revolves, or shifts back and forth from the con¬ 
tact between Lysander and Colonel Falken- 
berg-brought to Tanith on orders from the 
Governor to quell a rebellion. Political intrigue 
abounds and yet is mostly ignored. Where 
Prince could have benefited from more detail 
on the off-world happenings, Pournelle instead 
shifts, in two separate places, to secondary 
characters. Events in these two inserts have no 
effect on the outcome of the plot and are so 
obviously inserted, that one wonders what the 
editors were thinking of. 

The shame of it is that there’s enough 
going on within the main plot to move this book 
from a good read to a novel worth re-reading, 
but Pournelle somehow misses the boat. Also 
annoying are the characters themselves. In one 
instance, Prince Lysander takes up with a hotel 
hooker who becomes his constant companion. 
She also provides some key pieces of informa- 
tion-at the necessary times of course. Then 
there’sthe Governor’s aide who suddenly turns 
from trustworthy ally to spy without blinking an 
eye. She also switches back just as easily. Un¬ 
fortunately, this type of mis-casting and unbe¬ 
lievable behavior stands out, disturbing theflow 
of an otherwise rousing tale. 


It’s an entertaining read and worth the time 
invested, but it could have been much better. 


NEWDESTINIES, VOL. VII, SPRING 1989, Jim 
Baen, ed. (Baen Books, April 1989, 287pp., 
$3.50 ISBN 0-671 -69815-X) 

Reviewed by Anthony Trull 

“This and every issue of New Destinies is 
dedicated to the memory of Robert Heinlein.” 

With a dedication like that, there is no 
mistaking in whose footsteps this book tries to 
follow, but it seems to set a simultaneously high 
and narrow standard. Especially when the lead 
piece inthe book is “This I Believe,” by Robert A. 
Heinlein. Concluding with his beliefthat human¬ 
ity "Will endure longerthan his home planet-will 
spread out to the stars and beyond, carrying 
with him his honesty and insatiable curiosity, his 
unlimited courage and his noble essential de¬ 
cency. This I believe with all my heart." I've read 
this before, but it still makes me grin and say, 
"Yeah!" 

Quantum physics is something I think I 
understand while I’m .reading a good explana¬ 
tion^ laymen, but my understanding begins to 
melt away once I finish reading. "Classical 
Nightmares And Quantum Paradoxes,” by 
Charles Sheffield is a good explanation for the 
layman. But I don’t know if it will help my Newto¬ 
nian mind. Sheffield’s point is that quantum 
theory seems to give us a universe in which two 
events can influence one another over distance, 
unencumbered by the speed of light. And might 
this lead to faster-than-light communication? 
Could be . . . 

Equally mind-boggling is John Gribbin’s 
article on Stephen Hawking’s idea that the arrow 
of time points in the direction in which the uni¬ 
verse gets bigger. The Hawking hypothesis 
calls for a closed universe, but one which will 
seem to its inhabitants always to be expanding, 
even though it’s contracting, one in which time 
will reverse, thus the title of the piece, “The 
Reversing Universe." 

Dean Ing’s “Briar Patch” is a cobbling- 
together of Heinleinian and other elements: 
Larry Niven’s Kzinti warriors, the concept of an 
ancient race creating a zoo containing speci¬ 
mens from across the galaxy, a clever human 
playinggod, a/rornyhuman playing god, that is, 
so horny he makes a Neanderthal woman his 
mistress for a time. She and the other Neander¬ 
thals are telepaths for whom sex is an enjoyable 
community experience because of the waves of 
pleasant emotion that emanate from a couple 
making love, so they encourage free love. But 
the Neanderthals ignore warnings that game is 
scarce in this recently revived zoo, and our god 
is dethroned. Then some other humans show up 
bearing additional hackneyed complications. 
All that and this is just Part I. 

Dean Ing also has an interesting article 
about communication with other species, Algis 
Budrys, a good article about writing science 
fiction (but why doesn’t he write SF these 
days?). There are unremarkable stories and 
articles by Poul Anderson, Phillip C. Jennings, 
Elizabeth Moon, Gordon Woodcock, and Larry 
Niven. 

"Kids” by F. Paul Wilson is the best story in 
the book. This is pure Heinleinesque science 
fiction-not in the sense that it could ever be 
mistaken for a Robert Heinlein story, but in the 
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sense of a future well-delineated by light brush 
strokes, old political rules enduring no matter 
what the societal changes, and individuals 
changing the world. This is the story of Sig 
Dreyer, Investigator, Arrel Lum, journalist, Re¬ 
gional Administrator Brode, pragmatic politi¬ 
cian, and Jean Harlow-c, a clone, anon-person, 
Mother to the Lost Boys. Simultaneously, this is 
the story of multitudes and it resonates with 
recent news stories of thousands of protesters 
defying governments in China, South Korea,the 
Philippines, and South Africa. The ending may 
be mawkish, but it had me cheering. 


THIS YEAR, TAKE THE WIFE AND KIDS SOMEPLACE DIFFERENT- 



TO THE VANISHING POINT by Alan Dean 
Foster (Popular Library/ Questar, 1989, 310 
pp., $3.95; ISBN 0-445-20904-6) 

Reviewed by Sharon E. Martin 

"Desolation is magnified at seventy miles 
an hour.” A good first sentence even if lacking 
in originality. I like the last sentence of the book 
too. And there are at least a half dozen notewor¬ 
thy sentences in between. 

Alan Dean Foster's 1988 hardcover novel, 
now in paperback, begins with a standard 
middle-class American family on vacation in a 
motor home. Frank Sonderberg is a successful, 
overweight businessman. His wife is pampered 
but loyal, his teenage daughter wears ear¬ 
phones, and his overweight, whiny son loves 
“junk food and junk television.” 

In the desert, wife and children bored, 
Frank spots a lone hitchhiker and stops to pick 
her up. She's beautiful, of course, and a trifle 
strange. And at the next exit, the bizarre detour 
begins. 

This is where I lost my willing suspension of 
disbelief. Foster began losing me with his refer¬ 
ence to “Oakies." I wasn't sure if he was refer¬ 
ring to some kind of tree creatures, or refugees 
from Oklahoma. 

Within pages, the family had battled rat 
creatures who carried knives and exes, only to 
be saved by the hitchhiker’s timely singing, and 
had taken the exitto hell. Literally. The gasoline- 
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THE YEAR’S BEST HORROR STORIES, 
Volume XVI, ed. by Karl Edward Wagner 

(DAW, 1988, 303 pp., $3.95, ISBN 0-88677-300- 

8) 

Reviewed by Andrew Andrews 


drinking cop was the first clue. 

Foster can write prose well. That is evident 
in such lines as “Floors sagged like tired 
tongues,” and “Freedom is just chaos with bet¬ 
ter lighting.” It’s just too bad he doesn’t have a 
better story to tell. 

Too many things occur with no pretext, and 
everywhere the author's hand is evident. It all 
comes to a purulent head when, reality disinte¬ 
grating around them and the world coming to an 
end, Alicia Sonderberg says, “If we have a 
minute or two, would you like some coffee, 
dear?” 


PHASES OF GRAVITY by Dan Simmons 

(Bantam Spectra, 1989, 279 pp., $4.50, ISBN 0- 
553-27764-2) 

Reviewed by Andrew M. Andrews 

Richard Baedecker is a man almost literally 
without a planet~a former Apollo astronaut from 
the days when America was foremost in space 
exploration, long before we first heard of the 
word “Mir”~and who, long after abandoning his 
career, searches for what he has lost at home. 

Disillusioned, angry at America’s aban¬ 
donment of the space program after the heart¬ 
rending Challenger disaster, adrift, purpose¬ 
less, indifferent to his past, questionable about 
his destiny, Baedecker roams America-from his 
childhood in Illinois (where they name a day of 
celebration after him, in adoration of his walks to 
and from the Moon) to a town in Oregon left to 
dust, and then to reunions with former astro¬ 
nauts (one of whom is seeking a new life in 
religious meandering and another who has died 
in a mysterious plane accident). Camping out, 
traveling, seeing alligator lizards in the air, in the 
open country, Baedecker wakes up to new 
truths, and new ways of knowing his destiny. 

For those who know and have dealt with 
the crisis, partake of what Baedecker experi¬ 
ences in Phases of Gravity-throw the Frisbee 
that a fellow astronaut has taken to the Moon, 
and think about the family pictures left behind 
on the dusty and infinite surface. Remember 
fully what you have forgotten, or not cared to 
remember, Baedecker certainly has. 


PULPHOUSE (Issue 2, Winter 1988), ed. 
by Kristine Kathryn Rusch (Pulphouse Pub¬ 
lishing, 1988, 243 pp., no price listed) 

Reviewed by Andrew Andrews 

This is an interesting item-a “hardback 
magazine”~full of some surprising gems. I en¬ 
joyed the extremely dark and frightening “Billy” 
by Paul Di Filippo and the sardonic “Inquiry Into 
the Auction of the United States of America” by 
Mike Resnick. "Savage Breasts,” by Nina Kiriki 
Hoffman, was hilarious, rude, and wildly sar¬ 
donic, surely something the Establishment 
magazines wouldn't touch. 

The magazine-version hardback 
PULPHOUSE includes 17 titles of “speculative 
fiction” by authors such as Steve Perry, Jerry 
Oltion, Jon L. Davis, Michael Swanwick, Ronald 
Anthony Cross, Ron Goulart, Spider Robinson, 
and others. Included are “Notes From a Grand 
Master: Style and Point of View” by Jack Wil¬ 
liamson, “New World In the Morning” by Algis 
Budrys, and “The Gimlet Eye Returns” by Jon 
Gustafson. 


It seems to me with a few closely cut edito¬ 
rial suggestions, many of these stories could 
have made it to the larger circulation maga¬ 
zines. Are we looking at a complete take from a 
slushpile? I think not. 


PHILIP K. DICK: IN HIS OWN WORDS by 
Gregg Rickman (Fragments West/The Valen¬ 
tine Press, 1988,250 pp., $9.95, ISBN0-916063- 
01-1) 

Reviewed by Andrew Andrews 

This book is eerie. In it, as Philip K. Dick 
approached a Beethoven-like “Period 4” in his 
career, somehow he knew he was doomed. 
There was almost desperate predestination, in 
many of thethings he said to Gregg Rickman, in 
this collection of interviews conducted less than 
a year before Dick’s death in 1982. 

In a letter on June 26, 1981, Dick wrote to 
Rickman, ”... I want to see you define me and 
my role in writing, my limitations and my contri- 


Angry Candy by Harlan Ellison (Houghton 
Mifflin, 1988, 324 pp., $18.95, ISBN 0-395- 
48307-7) 

Reviewed by Andrew M. Andrews 

In other writings, Ellison speaks about 
friendship-what a precious and rare thing, to be 
a friend. Friendship as one of the wonders and 
joys of living-we’re talking real friendship here, 
not the office acquaintance or some Saturday 
tennis association, but a friend who will be there 
to help you when you have broken down and 
your life falls like sand between your fingers, 
torn from you because of the Great Inevitability 
of death. This is the emotional cornerstone of 
Ellison’s Angry Candy. 

In his introduction, “The Wind Took Your 
Answer Away," there is the bewilderment, the 
moping, the crying for reason as Ellison gives us 
words of the loved ones and the friends he has 
lost. Ellison submits that we shouldn’t mourn for 
them, perform our social duties and offer condo- 
lences-all the expected, responsible things. 
Instead, we should be angry. We should be 
angry toward a thoughtless universe that took 
what we had from us, what we needed, leaving 
us with nothing. 

The collection is one of loss. In “Paladin of 
the Lost Hour," the loss is an authentic Deco¬ 
design drive-in, where “the carhops still served 
you on roller skates,” torn down, like a friend 
taken. In “Laugh Track," there is that mesmeriz¬ 
ing laughter of Aunt Babe, gone except for the 
inescapable timbre of her laughter on magnetic 
tape. In “Prince Myshkin, and Hold the Relish," 
there are the women and the loves lost, as one 
man recounts his lack of hold on anybody he 
loves. In "Stuffing,” loss comes to a man who 
was a ballot-stuffer. In “The Function of Dream 
Sleep,” written especially for this volume, Elli¬ 
son explores the reasons for the taking-away. It 
is a way of letting go that we all have to reason 
with. Somehow. 

There are some stories here that don’t be¬ 
long, reprints from an earlier, less-washed Elli¬ 
son. They neither add nor take away from the 
endless pursuit of a reason where there isn’t 
any. The inanity of the loss, sometimes, is all 
there is. 


You have to admire the work Wagner does 
to search out good horror from a variety of 
sources, from small amateur publications like 
Grue Magazine, to large-circulation magazines 
like The Twilight Zine, to book anthologies like 
The Architecture of Fear. (But what of The 
Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fiction ?) 

Among Wagner's selections this year, I 
adored “Popsy” by Stephen King, and “Every¬ 
thing to Live For” by Charles L. Grant. The King 
story, “Popsy,” features a boy who lost his 
Popsy-not his grandfather, but something else 
The Grant story is one in which teenage suicide 
may not be from depression or drugs, but some¬ 
thing entirely in someone else’s hands. 

My favorite story, however, is Michael 
Shea’s “Fat Face," about Patti, an ordinary 
hooker tangled up with the extraordinary 
“Shoggoth.” This is definitely going for the 
scare! 

Wagner’s anthology shows that horror fic¬ 
tion is alive and well, and deserving of its own 
“year’s best” anthology. □ 
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Send all letters of comment to: Thrust 
Publications, 8217 Langport Terrace, Gaithers¬ 
burg, Maryland 20877 U.S.A. Deadline for let¬ 
ters for publication in THRUST 34 is July 31, 
1989. 


Orson Scott Card 
546 Lindley Road 
Greensboro, NC 27410 

Whatasplendid issue was #33: a visit with 
Heinlein, which, while worshipful was as close 
as most of us will ever come to visiting him now; 
Charles Platt in constructive mode; Ardath 
Mayhar on community-building issues dear to 
my heart; lively and entertaining letters; reviews 
that were as interesting when I hadn’t read the 
book as when I had~in short, a champzine. 
(Why does coining a word like that make mefeel 
like I’m fifteen years old in 1933?) 

But for me, at least, two other items struck 
a more personal note. First was seeing Dick Geis 
back in print. I think of him as one of the icons of 
the field; relatively unknown outside thefield, he 
is one of the great ones inside it, for having been 
at theforefront of that vocal audience that makes 
our community so much more alive and fertile 
than any other literary community in America 
today. When he closed down SFR a few years 
back, I felt as if I had lost my home. I had offers 
from other zines to continue my short-fiction 
review column with them, but in all honesty, it 
would have been too much like re-marrying 
when your first spouse is barely in the coffin. 
But rumors of the death of Geis's critical career 
were, fortunately, exaggerated-even if he was 
spreading them himself. 

Asidenote-in all the years I’ve read Dick’s 
writings and talked with friends of his, I’ve never 
once heard even the slightest hint that he has 
cerebral palsy. Asthefather of aspeechlessfive- 
year-old struggling with a severe case of c.p., it 
means all the more to me to discover that every¬ 
thing Dick has achieved has arisen out of that 
complex of physical and social limitations; and 
yet he has never made a big deal out of it, always 
concentrating on ideas outside himself. Just 
one more reason to keep his name near the top 
of my list of Heroes of Sci-Fi... And he now 
moves onto the list of reasons for optimism 
about my son Charlie's future. 

The second note that struck me was John 
Shirley's powerful and eminently reasonable 
essay on the responsibility of scientists. I'm no 
Luddite, either, but I’ve had the same sort of 
encounters with technomaniacs. I remember at 
Worldcon in Brighton a couple of years ago 
sitting in a hotel suite with a good friend who is 
a leading science advocate and a respected 
hard-SF writer. The hot issue at the momentwas 
the professor who had injected some elms with 
an engineered bacterium in the effortto combat 
Dutch elm disease. You remember-he hadn’t 
followed EPA guidelines, but he felt his work 
was so vital and the rules were so stupid that he 
wasn't obliged to follow them. I made the mis¬ 
take of saying that this guy was a complete 
pinhead, who had gone a long way toward 
destroying that little remaining trust the Ameri¬ 
can people have in scientists-that if scientists 
don’twork withinthe rules the larger society sets 
for them, they’ll soon find they don’t have any 
way to work at all. 


Counter- 

Thrusts 



LETTERS 


I was immediately jumped on with both 
feet. How dare I suggest thatthe larger society of 
ignorant, uneducated non-scientists should 
have the right to limit a scientist's vision in any 
way? Scientists always know best-they always 
know when the risk is acceptable. Just as Shirley 
heard the unbelievable statement that the risk of 
a few million dead is “worth it” for the sake of 
rushing plutonium-powered experiments into 
space instead of waiting for safer power 
sources. 

In vain did I point out that any new technol¬ 
ogy has unforeseen consequences, and thatthe 
government is wise to force scientists to move 
slowly and carefully when they're creating new 
little creatures who can reproduce themselves- 
something that even nuclear weapons and 
nerve gas can’t yet do. As far as I was con¬ 
cerned, the guy who violated EPA rules for the 
sake of elm trees should be barred from practic¬ 
ing science in any field whatsoever for life. 
Elitists who refuse to submit to the discipline of 
the larger community because they "know bet¬ 
ter,” denying the fundamental right of the com¬ 
munity to protect itself from the choices of indi¬ 
viduals, are not always the champions of truth- 
but they are always exemplars of arrogance. 


Insisting that scientists respect the right of 
the ignorant public to protect themselves is not 
anti-science, it’s pro-science. Don't these tech¬ 
nomaniacs realize that America's love affair with 
sci-tech is over? And that it ended because of 
their own irresponsibility and arrogance? And 
thatthe only way to keep research going with 
any kind of freedom is to bow their heads a bit 
and confess that they don’t know everything, 
that they make mistakes, and that they’ll follow 
rules just the way cops and doctors and teach¬ 
ers and even garbagemen follow rules in order 
to keep society working smoothly? 

I guess this is just a long way of saying, Me 
too, Shirley. The sad thing is that these techno¬ 
maniacs invariably respond to any criticism by 
accusing the critic of being anti-science, one of 
the forces of ignorance and backwardness. If I 
may make an analogy, they’re about as smart as 
the people who try to answeranti-abortionists by 
saying, "Before you go forcing all these people 
to have their babies, why don’t you spend some 
effort eliminating poverty and disease among 
the children who are already born?” I've heard 
that line get the same kind of applause that 
technomaniacs getfor lines like the ones Shirley 
quoted: "You're getting more radiation than 
what you think is dangerous every day-your 
microwave oven and color TV both put out lots of 
radiation." Those smug, pat answers are signs 
of complete unwillingness to see the other per¬ 
son's point of view-signs of contempt for the 
other guy. To return to the abortion analogy, 
what the pro-choicers miss is the fact that anti- 
abortionists honestly believe that fetuses are 
close enough to being human beingsthat killing 
them is as monstrous as killing children. That’s 
the way they view the world-so to them, every 
abortion clinic is a death camp, a Buchenwald, 
an Auschwitz, and that smug pro-choice line is 
the moral equivalent of saying, “Before you try 
to get those Jews out of the death camps, why 
don’tyouspend some effort getting decentfood 
and clothing for the refugees that are already 
out?” 

In other words, the technomaniacs just 
don’t realize that to most of us-even those of us 
who are technophiles-getting a space mission 
off two years earlier isn’t worth the death of even 
one person. Curing Dutch elm disease maybe 
five years earlier isn’t worth even a tiny risk of 
unleashing an unpredictable bacterium into the 
environment, where it might-just might-have 
devastating effects on us and people we love. 
Or even strangers-some of us even care about 
the effects on strangers, even if that makes us 
“bleeding hearts” instead of “tough-minded 
pioneers of space.” 

Pro-choicers not only have no chance 
whatsoever of influencing anti-abortionists, but 
also their remarks make them seem so morally 
monstrous to anti-abortionists that what is so far 
still a largely political movement has a grave risk 
of becoming revolutionary and violent. The 
same danger is faced by technomaniacs, as 
their callous attitude convinces more and more 
people that these guys don’t really thinkof them¬ 
selves as part of the human race-that in self- 
defense society must remove their power to 
make choices. I used to think all the sci-fi stories 
in which mobs stormed the labs of scientists 
were pure hokum. What I didn't understand was 
the provocative power of the arrogance of the 
scientific community. It ticks me off, to put it 
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mildly, thatthetechnomaniacs may well create a 
backlash that will lead to my kids getting taught 
creationism in school. O wad some pow'r the 
giftie gie us.... 

[I suppose I must agree that the Dutch elm 
researcher of a few years ago reflected badly on 
all scientists, not particularly because he techni¬ 
cally broke the law, and certainly not because he 
did anything dangerous (it was a very safe ex¬ 
periment that probably would have has no 
trouble getting the EPA permit required), but 
because of his arrogant attitude afterwards., 
Biotechnology regulations and other such re¬ 
strictions on scientific research cannot be accu¬ 
rately characterized as the ignorant public tell¬ 
ing scientists howto do their work, but rather it's 
government scientists reviewing the work 
planned by academic and industry scientists, 
according to regulatory guidelines that every¬ 
one had a chance to review and comment on. I 
wrote comments on EPA’s biotechnology regu¬ 
lations for the chemical specialties industry 
when the regulations were proposed in the 
Federal Register in the mid-1980s~did the 
Dutch elm researcher? No, he apparently chose 
to overlook the regulations, and proclaim them 
as unnecessary only after he got caught. On the 
other hand, Scott, banning the Dutch elm 
researcher from practicing science ever again is 
a bit extreme-a little like banning a writer from 
ever writing again for some minor bit of plagia¬ 
rism ... - DDF] 


John Shirley 
1217 Park Avenue 
Alameda, CA 94501 

I can't resist a last scream of guitar feed¬ 
back: responding to a couple of pieces in 
THRUST33. First, Charles Platt’s piece on Victor 
Koman and libertarianism. Koman is indeed a 


good writer who deserves to be lauded for his 
iconoclastic courage and incisive satire. Platt 
did well to publish him at Franklin Watts. 

He seems more a true anarchist than a 
libertarian with remarks like “...theft, rape, plun¬ 
der and murder-the four functions of the State.” 

I can appreciate anarchism. It’s a beautiful 
dream, and I hope it comes true someday. 

But so far true libertarianism is a political 
Never-Never Land--which may be one of the 
reasons it appeals to SF people so much. Like 
SF, libertarianism opens an imagined vista of 
endless possibilities, infinite potential, the play¬ 
ing field for the independent-minded. And like 
SF, libertarianism is essentially based in fan¬ 
tasy. 

It's founded in the fantastic notion that all 
people can be trusted to be responsible, to be 
respectful of one another’s rights-without ever 
being regulated by the state. People such as 
businessmen with hundreds of franchises 
across the country, or hundreds of factories, 
thousands of employees-entrepeneurs whose 
"rights” to do as they damn well please are 
invariably defended by libertarians, despite the 
fact that these businessmen are heads of State 
themselves-rulers over the lives of their em¬ 
ployees, the lives of the consumers whose buy¬ 
ing options they monopolize. The lives of those 
who work for a company destroyed by an un¬ 
regulated corporate takeover. Ultimately, liber¬ 
tarians are defending the rights of these men to 
reduce the rights of others. 

The libertarian would have us leave all the 
freedom in free enterprise, would have us let 
businesses do as they please because “no one 
has the right to initiate the use of force against 
others. That can be expanded to all sorts of far- 
reaching implications, such as opposition to 
taxation and other forms of what we view as 
aggression, or coercion, by a group such as a 
government against the individual.” Ironically, 
Koman’s heroic assassin appears to be an ex¬ 


ception to the libertarian rule that no one has the 
right to initiate the use of force against others. 

Force of arms, or coercion by regulation, 
are sins against freedom; but industry is appar¬ 
ently also an exception to the libertarian ideal, 
because industry routinely coerces the public. 

Hundreds of thousands of tons of toxic 
chemicals-according to new data released by 
the EPA stating that this problem is “many times 
worse” than they'd previously believed-are jet¬ 
tisoned into the atmosphere every year, inTexas 
alone. Does anyone consultthe people ofTexas 
about this? Does anyone ask permission of the 
public to induce itto breathe these toxins? Are 
the rights of these people being respected? Will 
libertarians claim that we are in some way “vot¬ 
ing” to accept the side effects of industry be¬ 
cause we patronize industry as consumers? 

No, we're not. Most people don’t see the 
cause and effect, and don’t know what it is 
they’re breathing. They aren’t informed enough 
to have a choice. 

Efforts to inform them are often curtailed by 
industry, working through lobbyists and other 
forms of political influence, thus robbing the 
public, again, of its freedom. Isn’t lyingto people 
away to manipulate people? Isn’t it controlling 
them? 

It was recently revealed that when the EPA 
soughtto ban the cancer-causing chemical Alar, 
used by apple growers, a commission of "inde¬ 
pendent” scientists advised them against it. It 
turns out that of this commission of eight men, 
seven were consultants to the chemical indus¬ 
try, with ties and involvements in the industry, 
particularly in Uniroyal, manufacturers of Alar. 
The EPA and industry countered alarums about 
Alar by claiming that it was in only 5% of apples. 
But over and over, every single independent 
test of the chemical content of apples has shown 
that 47% of apples in any given store contain 
Alar, and never less than 25%. 

The story trumpeted around by the chemi¬ 
cal industries claiming that 99% of foods are rich 
in natural carcinogens is just plain unsubstanti¬ 
ated. Professor Ames at UC-Berkeley, no 
stranger to conflict of interest himself, has no 
scientific evidence to back up this claim. Car¬ 
cinogens are found naturally in some foods, 
yes-but not at the dangerous levels introduced 
in them by man. 

Someone has been lying. And if you ask 
me, what’s missing for industry is notfreedom- 
it’s ethics. It’s a sense of responsibility. It's ordi¬ 
nary decency. If they had these qualities, we 
wouldn’t have to regulate them. 

Second, what’s the story with this “One 
Hundred Minutes into Forever” piece? The one 
about meeting Heinlein shortly before his death. 
Is it a hoax? I mean, speaking of libertarians, 
does this Michael “There’s No Such Thing As A 
Free Lunch” Patritch really exist? Is he serious? 
Look, I respect Heinlein, and I’d have been quite 
respectful of him if I’d met him, but this guy 
Patritch is on his knees licking the guy’s boots. 
It's pathetic, if it’s not satire. Thin is, though, I 
suspect that the piece was too authentically 
badly written to be satire. Doug, come on, did 
this guy make you promise you wouldn’t edit 
him because of Heinlein’s “don't revise" rule of 
writing? Man, if there was ever anybody who 
needed to ignore that rule, it’s this guy! 

And for sheer pusillanimity, this guy beats 
out even Spider Robinson. What a howl! “The 
most formidable task of my life was to push the 


When did you first ^ 
realize you hated 
your manufacturer? 
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white button atthe side of his gate at 6000 Bonny 
Doon Road, Santa Cruz County, California. 
When you hope and plan for years, that final 
moment, which can bring success or failure, is 
most assuredly the hardest of all.” Visiting a 
best-selling author is the mostformidable task in 
his life?! But Patritch obviously lives in his own 
world. Learns “more about writing in ten min¬ 
utes than most people learn in ten years” when 
Heinlein says, about his characters being real to 
him, “If I took ten grains of asprin, would they 
disappear?” Huh? 

The real howl, though, is the part where he 
asks Heinlein to sign a book. “Anticipating the 
need for a steady writing surface, I bent over in 
front of him, offering my back to write on ... I 
adjusted my stance as I felt his pressure.” Well! 

I decline to explore the, er, psychological bot- 
tomside of that passage. I certainly hope Mr. 
Patritch found the experience of “offering” him¬ 
self to Mr. Heinlein's “pen” satisfying. 

What a living charicature this Patritch is. 
His novel is about falling in love with a com¬ 
puter? Of course. 

Come on, Doug, this piece is the work of 
some brilliant satirist, right? But the photo¬ 
graphs seem to argue otherwise, too. Sad pic¬ 
tures of a sick man and a desk that clearly hasn’t 
been touched in months. And reading between 
the lines I have an equally sad impression of 
Heinlein as a lonely, scared old gent, grateful for 
the distraction from his solitary contemplation of 
mortality . . . I’ll be there myself some day. I felt 
for him. Well, RAH lived a long and good life and 
wrote a lot of good books and was much appre¬ 
ciated atthe end-unlike poor Alfred Bester, who 
dies almost forgotten in alcoholic poverty. And 
that’s something else my esteemed friend Char¬ 
les Platt can tell us about, if he likes. .. 

Anyway, yes, I am dropping out of 
THRUST, and out of the SF scene (by degrees, 
as I complete contracts). I plan to explore other 
artistic directions for a while. 

But never say never. I may well be back. 
Keep Joel Rosenberg warm for me. 

So, THRUST, get the Hugo next year-you 
deserve it. 

And when you get the Hugo in your hands, 
Doug . . . make it scream. 

[I most certainly agree thatatotally unregu¬ 
lated free-market economy would indeed have 
great potential for abuse. But the Alar example 
may not be the best one in this area, at least not 
from a scientific point of view (I’m not very 
familiar with how or when political muscle may 
have been used here). The scientific evidence 
that daminozide (Alar) presents any human 
carcinogenicity risk is very weak. In fact, dami¬ 
nozide itself is not even a suspect carcinogen, 
but rather a thermal breakdown product called 
unsymmetrical dimethylhydrazine, which can 
be formed in miniscule amounts when apples 
are processed with heat. The EPA Scientific 
Advisory Panel (a group I appeared before sev¬ 
eral times in the early '80s, representing the 
chemical specialties industry) was not called 
upon to decide whetherto regulate (a risk-bene¬ 
fit decision), but only whether the animal data 
supported a “probably” or “possible" human 
carcinogen classification-an important distinc¬ 
tion, believe it or not. 

Alar will be gone soon--l've watch these 
sorts of situations too closely for too long to think 
anything else. But it will not be scientific evi¬ 


dence that signs its death warrant. And 
strangely enough, that makes me feel sad. Not 
because another chemical product is lost- 
probably forever-from commerce; that’s a mi¬ 
nor loss at best. But because once again scien¬ 
tific study was needed to answer an important 
social question, and once again science was 
preempted by politics. Now we most likely will 
never know whether daminozide was a boon or 
a bane to the public welfare. 

As for Dr. Bruce Ames, I must agree that 
there is no convincing evidence that foods are 
loaded with natural carcinogens, at least not 
known human carcinogens, any more than they 
are rich in man-made carcinogens. All plants do 
contain significant quantities of substances 
which serve as natural pesticides in plants, afact 
of unknown significance. They also naturally 
contain-and here’s what Ames bases his state¬ 
ments on--significant amounts of various sub¬ 
stances which induce genetic mutations in a 
certain prokaryote bacteria (a simple, primitive 
bacteria with no cell nucleus) and are therefore 
“positive” in the Ames Test, which Bruce Ames 
developed in the late 70s. Ames' poorly sup¬ 
ported belief that all (or even most) bacterial 
mutagens are human carcinogens has con¬ 
fused the issue for more than a decade. I was 
involved in trying to counter his claims through¬ 
out the early ’80s. There are actually only a 
handfull of known human carcinogens, plus 
dozens of more probable or possible human 
carcinogens based on conflicting animal data. 
There are virtually no known non-carcinogens, 
natural or synthetic. The science of carcino¬ 
genic risk assessment remains in its infancy, 
and is nowhere near ready to assume the critical 
role that it is being called upon to serve today. 

As for the Heinlein piece, I can assure you 
that Michael Patritch is quite real, and I did not 
edit his report because I thought it was perfect 
just the way it was, and painted a portrait of 
Michael and his wife that was every bit as inter¬ 
esting as the portrait it painted of Robert A. 
Heinlein. - DDF] 


Charles Platt 

1955 South Beverly Glen 

Los Angeles, CA 90025 

The article that you published [in THRUST 
33] describing a fan’s visit to Heinlein was 
monumentally mind-boggling. If a born-again 
Christian described avisitto God, it couldn’t be 
much more simperingly reverential. This kind of 
hero-worship is normally found only in cult fol¬ 
lowers and very small children. What bothers 
me about it is that it seems completely antitheti¬ 
cal to the libertarian idealsthat were supposedly 
so dearto the heart of Heinlein himself. How is it 
that a self-described libertarian came across as 
an authoritarian, in person and in print? How is 
it that readers who love Heinlein's work, and 
supposedly share his libertarian principles, 
were more than willing to defer to his self-ag¬ 
grandizing image, and became self-abasing 
and menial toward their hero? Isn’t the worship 
of a god, or a hero, antithetical to freedom of 
thought, hence liberty? Shouldn'tlibertarianism 
entail a fundamental skepticism toward the 
whole idea of leaders and heroes, and an as¬ 
sumption of equality among fellow believers? 

I cannot, in fact, see Heinlein as a libertar¬ 
ian. I see him saying, in effect, “befree~or else!-- 


and do it my way.” His foreign policy, where it 
crops up, certainly doesn't fit the libertarian 
laissez-faire outlook. Nor does his intolerance 
for non-Americans and those he saw as having 
“betrayed” this country (e.g. the science-fiction 
people who signed the protest regarding the 
war in Vietnam, a couple decades ago). Harry 
Harrison recalls being permanently cut off by 
Heinlein because Harrison ridiculed militaristic 
science fiction in Bill, the Galactic Hero. Hein¬ 
lein, in fact, was a humorless foreign-policy 
hawk; an old-fashioned militarist-patriot. I doubt 
he could have signed the fundamental libertar¬ 
ian pledge, never to initiate the use of force. 
People who revered him as a libertarian were, I 
think, fooling themselves twice over-first re¬ 
garding his principles, and second regarding 


Mark J. McGarry 

4911-F Coquina Key Drive SE 

St. Petersburg, FL 33705 

I read “One Hundred and Fifty Minutes Into 
Forever” [in THRUST 33] with slightly mixed 
emotions. On the one hand, it does present a 
side of Robert Heinlein that I, at least, have not 
read about before. And Patritch’s bumbling 
manner is a bit charming. 

On t'other hand, his ignorance of things 
Heinleinesque made me wince from time to 
time. How could an aspiring writer and Heinlein 
worshipper not know the five rules for writers? 
And, of course, the underlying philosophy of 
Patritch’s pilgrimage is that Heinlein is worthy of 
adoration, but not deserving of privacy. Still, if 
the Old Master seems not to have minded.... 
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I would say “publish more of this sort of 
thing,” but, the article is a one-of-a-kind. I’m 
glad we had the opportunity to read it. 

However, I could have done without Char¬ 
les Platt's two-page advertisementfor the author 
whose novels he publishes, Victor Koman. Sci¬ 
ence fiction is rife with this kind of incestuous 
conflict of interest. The article's saving grace 
was that it afforded the opportunity to read a bit 
of Libertarian tract, which never fails to amuse. 


Harry Warner, Jr. 

423 Summit Avenue 
Hagerstown, MD 21740 

The Spring issue of THRUST [Issue 33] 
was highlighted for me by the Michael J. Pa- 
tritch article about his meeting with Heinlein. 
You scored a major scoop by publishing what 
certainly must be the last major interview with 
the author before his death. 

The article appealed to me for a number of 
reasons. For one thing, it was a pleasant re¬ 
minder of how fans met pro writers in the old 
days before everyone had become cynical and 
jaded before reaching their teens. Michael has 
recaptured the awe and excitement that used to 
envelope almost every fan upon the first en¬ 
counter with a much-revered writer. I suc¬ 
cumbed to the same enthusiasm and excite¬ 
ment that he describes the time I unexpectedly 
metfor the first time Dr. E. E. Smithataworldcon 
somewhere or other and a magical thing hap¬ 
pened: we sat in a hotel lobby and all the other 
fans seemed unaware of us for a long while, 
permitting us to have a long, interesting conver¬ 
sation of the sort that a fan never manages to 
achieve with a pro in the turmoil of a con. Dr. 
Smith holds in my scale of things the same apex 
that Heinlein possesses for Michael. 

Another nice thing about the article was the 
apparent proof that approaching a reclusive pro 
in the right way may have good consequences. 
I suspect that the pros who want nothing to do 
with fans as visitors to their homes have been 
turned off by fans who arrive with a hundred 



books to be autographed, or a dozen fans 
emerging from a van and descending en masse 
on the helpless pro or the fan who shows up at 
his doorstep at dawn and has shown no inclina¬ 
tion to leave by midnight. Heinlein's visitor 
behaved in a way that would hardly bother the 
surliest of famous pros. 

Of course, the article also gave me my first 
real knowledge of how Heinlein lived in his final 
years. For all I knew, he might have inhabited a 
Farnham’s Freehold-type fortress, judging from 
the occasional references to his reclusiveness. 
(And I wonder: would Heinlein have been more 
willing to mingle with fans if his wife hadn’ttried 
so hard to protect him from such nuisances?) 

Charles Platt's article made me happy for a 
different reason. If almost fifty publishing firms 
rejected a manuscript that favors assassination 
and opposes freedom of religion, the nation’s 
publishing industry is in better shape than I’d 
imagined. 

Maybe those awful threats to humanity that 
John Shirley describes could cause loss of life. 
But I’m inclined to think things should be done 
first about the things that are currently decimat¬ 
ing human life, and worry about the possible 
problems after the current killers are immobi¬ 
lized. Twenty-five thousand persons die in the 
United States every year and hundreds of thou¬ 
sands are injured from drunk drivers, because 
the person who drives while drunk has next to no 
chance of suffering more than a delicate slap on 
the wrist if arrested. The Greenhouse Effect is 
upon us, sooner and more severe than forecast, 
partly because motor vehicles are driven at 
speed ranging from twenty to forty miles per 
hour faster than proper for maximum fuel econ¬ 
omy everywhere except in heavy city traffic. A 
million lives lives are lost every year to abor¬ 
tions. Uncounted millions will almost certainly 
die of AIDS, mostly because nothing has been 
done to require annual testing for AIDS of every 
adult and some form of identification of those 
found to be carriers of the disease. 

Ardath Mayhar's suggestion that federal 
authorities should contact the SFWAfor advice 
on what to do when the BEMs come alarms me. 
The SFWA has suffered so much internecine 
strife and struggle that it hardly seems like the 
ideal organization to help along a peaceful first 
meeting with visitors from Sirius. And I certainly 
would hope that federal authorities would as¬ 
semble defense forces in the area if a spaceship 
from the stars should land on Earth. It would be 
criminally irresponsible to assume those BEMs 
are friendly intelligent beings without harmful 

If science fiction writers have helped pre¬ 
vent atomic warfare by writing about its horrors, 
how did World War Two ever break out? It was 
forecast in many a science fiction story by writ¬ 
ers as famous as Wells and Stapledon and as 
obscure as the lowliest pulp hacks for years 
before it began. 

Poor Phil Dick. He is being dissected psy¬ 
chologically because he liked dark-haired 
women. Alfred Hitchcock suffered exactly the 
same post mortem for a slightly different reason, 
his fondness for casting blondes as heroines in 
virtually all his mature movies. 

The book reviews were fine, but inspire no 
particular comment, aside from my bafflement 
at finding Ms. Mayhar so enthusiastic about 
three violence-filled books, after writing that 
article about the distress she feels over “the 
constant conflict-ridden material that composes 


too much of the content of SF and even fantasy 


Alan Dean Foster 

4001 Pleasant Valley Drive 

Prescott, AZ 86301 

For some strange reason my name seems 
to keep coming up when novelizations are 
mentioned. 

I thoroughly enjoyed Dave Bischoff’s ar¬ 
ticle on same [in THRUST 32]. He did a fine job 
of setting out the whys and wherefores, to which 
I have little to add. One speculation to setto rest: 
I’ve enjoyed novelization work that I’ve done 
over the years and I’m as proud of the work as I 
would be of any collaboration. I do not in any 
way disown or repudiate them. 

In answer to Lee Smith's letter [in THRUST 
33], publishers have found that the only noveli¬ 
zations which have a guaranteed audience are 
those of SF or fantasy films, hence their reluc¬ 
tance to jump in with novelizations of non-genre 
films. 

Regarding Dwight Decker's letter [also in 
THRUST 33], the first movie I novelized was 
Luana (not Liana) and to call it aturkey is to insult 
the bird in question. It ranks right up there in the 
pantheon of great awfulness with Plan Ninefrom 
Outer Space and Wrestling Women vs. the Az¬ 
tec Mummy. Mr. Decker observes that the 
book’s Frazetta cover may have had something 
to do with sales of the book. I don’t doubt it. The 
cover art influenced me far more than the story, 
which is why the inside dedication is to Frank 
Frazetta. 

When the book appeared, the New York 
representative for Disney called Ballantine to 
inquire if the movie rights to the story were 
available. 

Asto what I could "possibly add to The Last 
Starfighter when you can see the movie itself 
anytime you want?”, easy enough to flip-flop the 
query and ask what could anyone possibly add 
to The Godfather, or The Exorcist, or Ben-Hur by 
making them into films when anyone can read 
the books anytime they want? Books and films 
offer different pleasures, hence the adapting of 
books into film, plays into film, and films into 
books or computer games. 

There are good novelizations and bad 
novelizations, just like any other category of 
writing. Disparage the writing if you will, but why 
condemn the genre (if indeed a genre it is) as a 
whole? When the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences hands out its yearly Oscar for 
“Best Screenplay based on material from an¬ 
other medium” nobody calls it hack work. When 
Jack Williamson collaborates with Fred Pohl, or 
David Brin with Greg Benford, no one thinks it’s 
strange. A novelization is merely anotherform of 
collaboration, as valid as any other. Unless, of 
course, original screenplays have absolutely no 
literary worth. I find presumptuous the assump¬ 
tion that adapting one into a novel automatically 
renders the result degenerate. I've hadtoo many 
people tell me that they preferred the booktothe 
movie. 

Richard Singer 

310 Greenwich Street, #25K 

New York, NY 10013 

I picked up THRUST (issue 33) for the first 
time in a while and was most intrigued by it. It 
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was good to see Charles Platt in your pages, as 
he is a writer of nonfiction who has always 
interested me, and with whom I always partly 
agree. Naturally, I only partially agree with his 
column on Victor Koman which champions lib¬ 
ertarianism. Like much libertarian literature, this 
article focuses on the evils of the official state 
while ignoring the problems of our (or any) 
economic hierarchy. If we diminish the powers 
of the official government withoutfirst establish- 
ing-or at least approaching-economic equal¬ 
ity, then we might find ourselves completely at 
the mercy of free enterprise. Under such un¬ 
checked capitalism, a good many people would 
have to sacrifice all their time, hope, and dignity 
merely to survive. The rest of the population, of 
course, would sufferfrom aterrible sense of deja 

I have no arguments with the political con¬ 
victions of John Shirley, at least as represented 
in his essay on runaway technology. I always 
thought one of the main functions of SF was to 
give us this kind of warning. But then I grew up 
reading Bradbury, Ellison, and (later) Ballard, 
not Heinlein. Does Mr. Pournelle really spit beer 
all over the place when he speaks? I’ll have to 
seek him out at some future convention to 
witness this. 

With regard to why fewer SF writers are 
coming out of fandom, I think there are two 
reasons. The obvious one is that, in spite of all 
the space operas we find on the bookshelves, 
the genre is attracting more serious writers. 
Many of us are writers first and SF fans second, 
and we are attracted to SF as a vehicle of literary 
expression rather than an excuse to dress up in 
costumes. The second reason has a lot to do 
with economic circumstances. Now that most of 
theopportunitiesfornewwritersare provided by 
the nonpaying (or extremely low-paying) small 
press magazines rather than by the almost dis¬ 
integrated professional magazine market, we 
not-quite-pro writers have less money and more 
pressing job responsibilities. And those con¬ 
ventions, when you add in plane fares and high 
hotel bills, are outrageously expensive. Person¬ 
ally I might drag myself out to one of these 
gatherings once in every two or three years. The 
rest of the time, I prefer to save my money so that 
I can do less wage work and spend more time 
writing. 

[The fandom from which so many SF au¬ 
thors have come is fanzine fandom, not conven¬ 
tion fandom. There are still authors entering the 
field with fannish writing experience first-but 
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fandom is so large and fragmented that it’s hard 
now to know everyone, plusSF is so widely read 
that fandom is no longer the primary source of 
bright, talented people who read SF. - DDF] 

We Also Heard From: 

Michael Cassutt, who appreciated the 
Heinlein encounter and the return of Dick Geis 
last issue; 

Alfred R. Klosterman, who doesn’t think 
fiction and non-fiction magazines should go 
head to head in the Hugos; 


John Fitzsimmons, who believes hetninKs 
a lot like Victor Koman, profiled by Charles Platt 
last issue,; 

Jessica Amanda Salmonson, who desig¬ 
nated her entire three-page letter DNQ (do not 
quote); 

Vytautas J. Vitkauskas, who complained 
that last issue had too many book reviews; 

J. C. Davis, who notes that Libertarian au¬ 
thors seem to be “just another poseur, like 
Marxist authors; they all want money, power, 
and women.” D 


UNCLASSIFIED ADS 


Unclassified Advertisements are 20 cents per 
word per insertion, minimum 20 words. Quantity 
discounts: 10% for three issues, 20% for six 
issues. All ads must be prepaid. Also 10% dis¬ 
count for booksellers carrying THRUST. Dead¬ 
lines are January 31, April 30, July 31 and 
October 31. Send copy with payment to Thrust 
Publications, 8217 Langport Terrace, Gaithers¬ 
burg, MD 20877. 

SF-FANTASY magazines, books (new and 
used). 64-page catalog $1.00. Collections pur¬ 
chased. Robert Madle, 4406 Bestor Drive, 
Rockville, MD 20853. [99B] 

Planets Designed for SF writers by pro astro¬ 
physicist. Contact Sheriden Simon, Physics 
Dept., Guilford College, Greensboro, NC 27410. 
[37] 

BUMP IN THE NIGHT BOOKS announces the 
publication of its catalog. Over 60 pages filled 
with the stuff nightmares are made of. $5.00 
credited towards your first purchase. 133-135 
Elfreths Alley, Philadelphia, PA 19106. [39] 

B*E*M*DREAMS* - Largest selection of 
speculative literature in California. New-Used- 
Out of Print. Write for our latest catalog. Open 
Mon.-Sat. 10-6, Sun. 12-5. *The F&SF dept, of 
Connolly & Wade Books, 777 W. Vista Way, 
Vista, CA 92083; (619)758-2488. [37] 


FREESF/F CATALOG listing hundreds of titles 
for sale. Other Worlds Bookstore, 1281 North 
Main St., Providence, Rl 02904. We also buy; 
write! [35] 

Bump in the Night Books. We buy and sell the 
stuff nightmares are made of. Send for our cata¬ 
logue. 133-135 Elfreths Alley, Philadelphia, PA 
19106. [40] 

13,000 Science Fiction, fantasy, horror, mys¬ 
tery, and other paperbacks, magazines and 
hardcovers. Send for free catalogs! Pandora’s 
Books, Box TH-54, Neche, ND 58265. [38] 

Free Casette Catalog of space, fantasy and 
folk music. Strange, different, beautiful. Dulci¬ 
mers, harps, bagpipes, synthesizers. Quicksil¬ 
ver, W. 1400 Ironhorse Dr. #11 -TH, Post Falls, ID 
83854. [36] 

Free Information about cash contest awards 
for poetry, fiction, non-fiction. SASE for details. 
CNWC, 905-1/2 Linden, Shreveport, LA 71104 
[34] 

R. A. Lafferty - A continuing series of booklets 
dedicated to rare and previously unpublished 
works of this important award-winning author. 
Sixtitles now available. Write to United Mytholo¬ 
gies Press, Box 390, Station A, Weston, Ont. 
Canada M9N3N1 [34] 


Free Catalog of science fiction and fantasy 
books; hardcovers, paperbacks, fine first edi¬ 
tions. Pelanor Books, 7 Gaskill Ave., Albany, NY 
12203. [35] 

PULPS, HARDBOUNDS, DIGESTS, and now 

paperbacks. 20,000 items. Complete sets of 
almost every digest and pulp magazine. Send 
$2.00 for new catalog with reduced prices. FSF, 
Analog, If, Fantastic and Galaxy: $50.00/100 
issues plus postage from 1965-85. Graham 
Holroyd, 19 Borrowdale Dr., Rochester, NY 
14626. [39] 

Rare Sci-Fi Films. We will obtain your favorite 
hard-to-find films (pre 1970), science fiction or 
other (including TV). We are expensive but 
good. Five searches for $5 and SASE. Video 
Finders, P.O. Box 4351-453THRU, Los Angeles, 
CA 90078. [40] 


SF MAIL LISTS for sale. Thousands of SF fans 
and readers, SF book stores, etc., on mailing 
labels, at lowest costs anywhere. Custom 
sorted, national or local. Perfect for SF&F mail 
order dealers and conventions! Discover the 
benefits of direct-mail advertising! Write for full 
information to Thrust Publications, 8217 
Langport Terrace, Gaithersburg, MD 20877. 



moonstone 
bookcellars 

INC.* 

2145 Penn. Ave NW 
Wash. DC 20037 
OPEN Mon.-Sat. 11-6 
Sunday 11-5 
OPEN MONDAYS 

(202)659-2600 
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